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MOTHER COUNTRY.—TOM NODDY’S LAMENT. 


MOTHER COUNTRY. 


Ou what is that country, 
And where can it be, 
Not mine own country, 
But dearer far to me ? 
Yet mine own country, 
If I one day may see 
Its spices and cedars, 
Its gold and ivory. 


As I lie dreaming 
It rises, that land : 
There rises before me 
Its green golden strand, 
With its bowing cedars 
And its shining sand ; 
It sparkles and flashes 
Like a shaken brand. 


Do angels lean nearer 
While I lie and long? 
I see their soft plumage 
And catch their windy song, 
Like the rise of a high tide 
Sweeping full and strong 
I mark the outskirts 
Of their reverend throng. 


Oh what is a king here, 
Or what is a boor? 
Here all starve together, 
All dwarfed and poor ; 
Here Death’s hand knocketh 
At door after door, 
He thins the dancers 
From the festal floor. 


Oh what is a handmaid, 
Or what is a queen ? 
All must lie down together 
Where the turf is green, 
The foulest face hidden, 
The fairest not seen ; 
Gone as if never 
They had breathed or been. 


Gone from sweet sunshine 
Underneath the sod, 

Turned from warm flesh and blood 
To senseless clod, 

Gone as if never 
They had toiled or trod, 

Gone out of sight of all 
Except our God. 


— Maemillan’s Magazine? 





Shut into silence 

From the accustomed song, 
Shut into solitude 

From all earth’s throng, 
Run down tho’ swift of foot, 
Thrust down tho’ strong ; 
Life made an end of 

Seemed it short or long. 


Life made an end of, 
Life but just begun, 

Life finished yesterday, 
Its last sand run ; 

Life new-born with the morrow, 
Fresh as the sun: 

While done is done for ever ; 
Undone, undone. 


And if that life is life, 
This is but a breath, 
The passage of a dream 
And the shadow of death ; 
But a vain shadow 
If one considereth ; 
Vanity of vanities, 
As the Preacher saith. 


Curistina G. Rossetti. 


TOM NODDY’S LAMENT. 
Arr —“ I Cannot Sing the Old Songs.” 


I cannot eat the old horse 
I rode long years ago ; 

I’m sure my teeth would fail me, 
And foolish tears might flow. 

For bygone hunts come o’er my heart 
With cuts from round and side, 

I cannot eat the old horse 
On which I used to ride. 


I cannot eat the old horse, 
For visions come again 
Of glorious meets departed, 
And runs in soaking rain. 
But perhaps when raging hunger 
Shall set its hand on me; 
I then may eat the old horse, 
And hope he’ll tender be. 
— Punch. 





CHURCH 
From The Contemporary Review. 


CHURCH PARTIES, PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE. 


THE saying ascribed to Lord Chatham,* 
that the Church of England had a Popish 
Liturgy, Calvinistic Articles, and an Armini- 
an clergy, was, like most epigrammatic state- 
ments, the exaggeration of a truth. It is 
historically true that the Prayer-Book rep- 
resents, for the most part, the element which 
we have inherited from medieval Latin 
Christendom, that whenever any tendencies 
to move Romewards have shown themselves 
in the history of the English Church, they 
have worked primarily through the cultus 
which the Prayer-Book sets forth, and been 
defended in things external by its rubrics, 
and in matters of doctrine by the language 
of its formularies. It is not less true that, 
though the phraseology of the Articles may 
have more affinities with the Confession of 
Augsburg than with any of the doctrinal 
statements of the French or Swiss Reform- 
ers, they have upon them the stamp of that 
theology which found in Calvin its ablest 
and most logical exponent. It was true, 


lastly, of the clergy of Chatham’s time, that 
they, in the antagonism of their theology to 


the Calvinism of Dissent, and in the hatred 
of Popery which they had inherited from 
the Revolution of 1688, might be popularly 
described as Arminian. Actually, mdeed, 
the points at issue between Calvinists and 
Arminians, Supralapsarians and Sublapsa- 
rians, the old battle-ground of the Quin- 
quarticular controversy, were rather laid on 
one side altogether, than debated with the 
eagerness which gives birth to party action. 
To the supercilious judgment of the states- 
man, perhaps to many of the clergy, Wesley 
and Whitefield, Law and Toplady, any 
teachers of earnest evangelical religion 
would have seemed equally Calvinistic. 
What characterized the great body of the 
clergy of that time was rather a popular, un- 
theoretical Pelagianism, a non-emotional re- 
ligion, a non-zsthetic cultus, the assertion 

man’s power to will, of the inalienable 
prerogatives of conscience, of the authority 
of the faculty which was known by various 
names, as “right Reason,” the “ Moral 
Sense,” the “Light of Nature,” and the 
like. On this ground, chiefly, it opposed 
the Calvinism which, under Whitgift and 
Abbot, had once been dominant in the 
Church of England, as inconsistent with 


* The saying has been often quoted. I confess 
myself unable to verify it in what [ know of Lord 
Chatham’s speeches, letters, or life. 
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man’s conceptions of the moral attributes 
of God. 

But the characteristic feature of Chat- 
ham’s epigram is, that it treated the Liturgy 
and the Articles as dead and obsolete, things 
belonging to the past, “ deeaying and wax- 
ing old, and ready to vanish away.” They 
were there, remnants of a by-gone age, in 
glaring contrast with whatever was living 
and energetic in the actual teachers and 
representatives of the Church. The one 
thing that did not enter into his calculations 
was that the two elements which seemed to 
have lost their power should start up into a 
new vitality, prove themselves to be “ not 
dead but sleeping,” sweep away almost or 
altogether the so-called Arminianism of the 
clergy, and divide them into two hostile 
camps, watching each other with suspicion 
and distrust, sometimes breaking out into 
acrimonious bitterness, sometimes entering 
on the pitched battles of legal prosecutions. 
So, however, it has been. High Church 
and ‘Low Church, Anglican and Evangeli- 
cal, Ritualistic and Protestant — these names 
bear witness of a strife which, far from be- 
ing extinct, waxes fiercer and hotter ever 
day. Prayer-Book and Articles are eac 
represented by large and active parties, 
bound, of course, theoretically to acknowl- 
edge both, and to prove their agreement 
with each other, yet each also striving, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to subordinate 
one to the other, to make the most of what- 
ever fits into its own system, to ignore or 
pass over lightly the inconvenient passages 
which bear testimony to that of its oppo- 
nents. 

And to these two great parties there has 
been added of late years a third, which may 
be said roughly to represent the “ Arminian 
clergy ” of Chatham’s aphorism. Theoreti- 
cally, indeed, the chief leaders among those 
to whom some one in an evil hour gave the 
nickname of the Broad Church * party, are 
as far as possible from symbolizing with the 
scholastic technicalities of Arminian theol- 
ogy. They, too, leave it on one side, or 
fling it behind them with a contemptuous 
apathy. But.so far as they represent the 
spirit of private judgment in opposition to 

hurch authority; of critical inquiry into 
Scripture and its sources instead of a prac- 


PARTIES. 


* The phrase appears, recognised as already cur- 
rent, in an article on Church Parties, by Mr. Cony- 
beare, in the Edinburgh Review for Oct., 1853, and 
beyond all question acquired through that article a 
wider and more lasting notoriety. Attention had, 
however, been drawn to the rise of a new School, 
likely to be a formidable competitor with the then 
dominant Tractarianism, by the present Bishop of 
London, in the Preface to his University Sermons, 
published in 1846, 
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tical acceptance of its infallible authority as 
it meets us in the English version, and a 
theoretical assertion of its infallibility in the 
original ; of a religion predominantly ethical 
in contrast with one chiefly emotional, or 
dogmatic, or liturgical, they answer to many 
of the thinkers and scholars of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries whom Chat- 
ham had in view. They are the heirs of 
Chillingworth and Hales, of Tillotson and 
Burnet, of Balguy and Butler, of Clarke 
and Paley, if we may include foreign theo- 
logians in the list, of Grotius and Le Clere. 
The existence of such a party introduces a 
new complication into the problem. There 
is the risk of divergence in three directions 
till the body is rent asunder. There is the 
risk also of the combination of any two of 
the factions in order for a time to triumph 
over, and, it may be, expel the third. 

All such classifications, however servicea- 
ble for purposes of rough analysis, are, of 
course, only approximately accurate. There 
are, let us thank God for it, very many who 
cannot be well classed with any party, and 
who yet (or therefore) do their work faith- 
fully and loyally. There are affinities which 
draw together those who are labelled as an- 
tagonists. ‘The influence of free and open 
speech, and friendly meetings, brings out 
latent sympathies that were hardly dreamt 
of. The moderate Churchman and the 
moderate Evangelical are often as near 
each other as are the Liberal-Conservative 
and the Conservative-Liberal. A section, 
at least, of the Evangelical school, has been 
more or less faithful to the principle of free 
inquiry. There have been approximations 
to union, in their common desire for a wider 
basis than the Tudor platform of the Eng- 
lish Church, even between High and Broad. 
And each party, again, let us remember, is 
seen at its worst rather than its best, in 
what we have learnt to call its “ organs ” 
and its “ representatives.” The real mas- 
ter-minds on either: side may understand 
and so appreciate each other, may come 
into occasional collision, and yet lose no jot 
of mutual admiration and esteem; but the 
followers, the journalists, the frothy talkers, 
exaggerate all differences, and sharpen all 
animosities. Paul, Cephas, Apollos, may 
represent but different phases of the truth, 
— phases conditioned by the inevitable dif- 
ferences of education, temperament, mental 
constitution. Itis by the men who cry “I 
am of Cephas,” and “I of Apollos,” and “I 
of Paul,” that Christ is divided and the 
unity of the Church imperilled. 

One who has never been able to attach 
himself to the ranks of any of these parties, 
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or to use its Shibboleths, who shrinks more 
and more from the organized action which 
characterises their movements, and who 
yet finds much to reverence and sympathise 
with in all three, may perhaps be permitted 
to note what it is that he pe oh met in each, 
what it is that keeps him from joining an 
one until it becomes other than it is. A 
position of comparative isolation, if it bring 
with it many drawbacks, —the loss of the 
sense of strength in belonging to a compact 
body, the loss of influence over many whom 
one would gladly reach, of apparent and 
even real opportunities for good, — brings 
with it also the compensation of a judgment, 
which, if it be erroneous, is at least not em- 
bittered, — which may fail through igno- 
rance or unconscious prepossesion, but is, 
at least, not swayed by personal or contro- 
versial antipathies. Such an one may hope 
to do justice to those who are arrayed in 
hostile ranks, even where they are least 
able to do justice to each other. He may 
render to each the service of helping it to 
see its own defects, and to recognise the 
merits of its opponents. The words of the 
= Epicurean poct * might speak but of a 
ofty selfishness : — 


“ Suave mari magno, turbantibus sequora ven- 
tis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 
* * * * * * 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 


Per campos instructa, tua sine parte peri- 
cli.” 


There may be a terrible temptation, an in- 
tellectual voluptuousness, in the sweetness 
of which he speaks : — 


“ Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 
Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palanteis querere vite.” 


But one who stands apart'from the battle 
may at least interpose the friendly offices of 
a neutral between the two belligerents. 
One who, in seeking the via vite, has not 
travelled with this erowd or that, may be 
able to see, though on no loftier eminence 
than others, that those who look upon each 
other as hopelessly lost, “ignorant and out 
of the way,” are yet in it, and to direct the 
notice of each to the points where it has 
turned aside from the straightest or the 
easiest way, and to the snares and pitfalls 
that beset it. , 

I. It has been too much the fashion with 
superficial writers of the opposing schools to 

* Lucretius, ii., 1-10, 
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depreciate the character of the Evangelical 
party, and the services which it has ren- 
dered to the cause of English Christianity. 
It is represented not seldom as a py all 
but elete, wanting in intellectual power, 
having no hold on the minds or affections 
of the great body of Englishmen. I believe 
that an impartial survey of its history and 
present state would lead to a very different 
conclusion. Faults there have been, faults 
there are, which are sapping its strength, 
mistakes in principle or policy which have 
threatened its vitality, but as a whole, its 
results may challenge comparison on many 
qroands with those of any party in the 
urch. 

It would not be easy to fix the date when 
the school in question could be said to have 
begun its organized existence. The Puritan 
tradition, though it had been thrust out vio- 
lently by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, 
though discouraged alike by the churchman- 
ship of Sancroft and the latitudinarianism of 


Tillotson, though retreating into obscurity 
before the cold morality of the educated 
clergy, and the coarse Toryism of the uned- 
ucated squireens who filled most of the coun- 
try 


Lei 
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‘Sauggp had never quite died out. 
ton, and Bunyan, and Baxter had 
ers and disciples even among the clergy, 
and yet more among the middle-class laity. 
Beveridge, high enough in his churchman- 
ship on some points, and rich in ecclesiastical 
learning, might well be recognised as a repre- 
sentative teacher on most of the cardinal 
doctrines of Evangelical, theology. The 
movements of Wesley and Whitefield began 
within the Church, and had they been met 
with the wisdom which looks before and af- 
ter, instead of with blind panic or blinder 
irritation, might have been kept within it as 
a source of new life and strength. And out 
of this tradition (I do not forget that they 
themselves would have ascribed the work to 
a higher Worker) sprang those to whom we 
may look as to the patriarchs of the more mod- 
ern schools ; Toplady, and Cowper, and New- 
ton, and Cecil, and Romaine, followed, scarce- 
ly ageneration later, by Wilberforce and Sim- 
eon, and those whose lives and , characters 
have been portrayed. so vividly by Sir 
James Stephen as the Clapham Sect.” 

It is, of course, undeniable that the Evan- 
gelical succession includes but few names of 
men eminent for the power which shows 
itself in Biblical scholarship or philosophical 
theology. Scott stands almost alone as their 
great master of exegesis. Milner is their 
one ecclesiastical historian. It was true 
then, as it had been at an earlier time, that 
“not many wise men were called.” Human 
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learning, if not formally condemned, was 
practically disparaged. “The Bible, and 
the Bible alone, was the religion of Protes- 
tants,” and by the Bible was meant the Au- 
thorised Version, accepted without inquiry 
as to the history of its contents, or the accu- 
racy of its renderings. The claims of rea- 
son to interpret Scripture, “as any other 
book,” were set aside as impious and pre- 
sumptuous. The true interpretation was to 
be found not intellectually, but experimen- 
tally, and men were assured, with a vehe- 
mence which roused consciences and emo- 
tional natures could hardly withstand, that 
this experimental knowledge could only 
issue in the acceptance of the characteristic 
doctrines of the school. When men, and 
yet more when women, are told that they 
are lost, unregenerate, unconverted, unless 
they believe this or that dogma, the result 
in most cases (those excepted in which there 
is the vigour that shows itself in reaction 
and resistance) is, that they pray to believe, 
will to believe, in order to deliver them- 
selves from the misery or, it may be, the 
disgrace of not believing. 

It has been, I believe, a great blessing for 
the Evangelical party as such, and yet more 
for the millions whom they influence directly 
or indirectly, that they have had no one 
teacher of commanding, logical, inexorable 
intellect. A religion may meet the emo- 
tional and moral wants of men’s nature, may 
foster many, if not all, of the graces of the 
Christian yaar and yet become startling, 
portentous, repulsive, if developed philosoph- 
ically and pushed to its speculative conse- 
quences. To preach that men are recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son, may 
come as a message of glad tidings to weary 
and sin-laden souls; they may accept and 
rejoice in the thought that the burden of 
their sins has been removed and that Christ 
has borne it; and yet the popular th ory of 
the Atonement, the reciprocated tr: isfer of 
imputed guilt and imputed righteouness, the 
satisfaction made to the Infinite Righteous- 
ness which demands the punishment of 
every sinner by the wrath poured out on the 
sinless One, the equivalence of sufferings 
borne by the God-man for a few hours or 
years with those decreed for the whole ha- 
man race through the‘ages of eternity, the 
seeming antagonism between the stern 
avenging righteousness of the Father, and 
the milder, more compassionate purpose of 
the Son, the forensic justification which is 
separable in thought and fact from any right- 
eousness in the justified, these, when worked 
into a system by a keen and logical intellect, 
issue in conclusions which alike perplex the 
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questioning minds of children and childlike 
souls, and repel those of maturer manhood, 
who connot reconcile what is offered to them 
as theology with their deepest convictions of 
the truth and righteousness of God. So, in 
like-manner, the sense of election, of being 
the object of Divine love, predestined, cho- 
sen, called, sanctified, is doubtless, as the 
Seventeenth Article of the Church of Eng- 
land says, “ full of sweet, pleasant, and un- 
speakable comfort * to those who have be- 
fore felt desolate and fatherless, to whom the 
love of God has come with a power to 
quicken, and who have looked with joy as 
upon the brightness of a Father’s face. And 
yet, who that has followed the theory of Elec- 
tion, “ looking before and after,” back to the 
immutable decrees, forward to the irreversi- 
ble doom, has not felt misgivings, shrinkings, 
shudderings, as he gazed on the abysses that 
opened on every side around him? The eter- 
nal condemnation to everlasting tortures of 
the whole human race, except an infinitesi- 
mally small fraction of the visible Israel and 
the visible Church of Christ; the exclusion 
from eternal life of all the souls who have 
passed away in unconscious infancy, bap- 
tized or unbaptized, except the few, un- 
known to us, very few out of very many, 


though each wailing mother may cheat her- 
self with the hope that her own darlings are 


among them; the “horribile decretum” 
which makes the salvation of the saved, and 
the perdition of the lost, equally the result 
of a force irresistible, and irrespective of all 
human will —these are what the doctrine 
issues in when it is brought into a system b 

a remorseless intellect like that of John Cal- 
vin or Jonathan Edwards. It is among the 
marvels of religious history that such a sys- 
tem should have been accepted by so large 
a portion of Protestant Christendom in the 
sixteenth century as the truest form of 
Christianity, that confessions of faith like the 
Lambeth Articles, and those of the Synod of 
Dort, and of the Westminster divines, should 
have held their ground so long. It has been, 
I repeat, a gain for English Christianity that 
but few representatives of the Evangelical 
schools have pushed the premises which they 
hold to these conclusions ; that those who 
have done so have been of the fanatic, un- 
cultivated, unreasoning type, not those who 
might have guided and moulded the convic- 
tions of large masses of their followers. Had 
it been otherwise, the collision between 
these dogmas and the intuitive convictions 
as tothe Divine Will, to which men cling in 
proportion as they rise out of mere brutish- 
ness, would have been more violent and 
more inevitable, and Evangelical philosophy 
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would have found its escape from the di- 
lemma in denying that those convictions are 
more than misleading phantoms. It would 
have told us, as its only logical defenders 
have done, that we can form no estimate 
from the meaning of “true,” “just,” “ lov- 
ing,” “ merciful,” when predicated of men, 
as to what they mean when they are predi- 
cated of God,—that we must use them in 
prayer and worship as men use the titles of a 

at king in a foreign speech which they 
o not understand, but that they are not 
meant for us to ponder over and trust in. 
They are but “regulative” formule of 
thought; one might also say, regulation 
forms of etiquette. 

The great body of Evangelical writers 
and workers have escaped this danger. Re- 
gardless of logical consistency, they have 
proclaimed election as inviting every man to 
claim it. They have preached the atone- 
ment as St. Paul and St. John preached it, 
as made, and that not fruitlessly, for all men. 
They have taught men that the root of per- 
sonal religion lies deeper than in sacerdotal 
or ritual acts, or moral actions; that the 
‘abysmal depths of personality ’ must feel 
the spirit of God moving upon the face of 
the waters, and that there must be a change, 
a turning, a conversion of the soul. And if 
the tree is to be known by its fruits, the 
Evangelical party can point to what it has 
done within the fast seventy or eighty years, 
to what it is doing now, as proofs that it 
has not been altogether barren. To it we 
owe the whole work that has been done by 
the Church Missionary and the British and 
Foreign Bible and the Religious Tract So- 
cieties; and whatever view we may take 
of their machinery, or their teaching, they 
represent, beyond all question, an enor- 
mous amount of zeal, energy, and wealth, 
which men have devoted to the glor 
of God and to the service of their fel- 
lows, instead of spending it on their pleas- 
ures or investing it for their profit. ‘To it, 
in the first instance, we owe also the per- 
sonal activity of laymen and women in visit- 
ing the sick, teaching in Sunday schools, 
helping the clergy in the mechanism of re- 
lief. Even the Simeon Trust (whatever 
we may think of the policy of such an or- 
ganization) represents an immense improve- 
ment in the feeling with which ecclesiastical 

atronage had been previously regarded. 
t was something gained, that rich capitalists 
should purchase advowsons, not for their 
sons or nephews, but for strangers, whose 
one recommendation was that they were de- 
vout preachers of the truth. And the same 





zeal, let it be remembered, has ramified in a 
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7 
thousand different directions. More than 
most others, the Evangelical party have 
shown that they possess that “enthusiasm 
of humanity ” which, as a phrase, they now 
— at and ee To them ra 
elped, it is true, by the Liberal , who 
re an “ cotenlam: of homeniy > Of an- 
other ——> owe the abolition of the 
slave-trade and the emancipation of our 
slaves. The long list of Exeter Hall socie- 
ties represents money and time and labour 
given to the work of saving our soldiers and 
sailors from the moral perils to which they 
are specially exposed; to that of rescuing 
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present, apart; but it is right to own that 
the division which now exists has in it hard- 
ly any of the characteristics of the guilt of 
schism, and the Evangelical party have 
rightly welcomed all lawful opportunities 
for showing that their feelings towards 
dissenting ministers and dissenting laity 
are those of Christian brotherhood, that 
they can in many works make common 
cause with them. And they have done 
well, also, in holding out the right hand oi 
fellowship, as the fathers of the English 
Reformation, and many even of the Stuart 
divines did, to the Reformed Churches of 
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men and women who were plunged in the|the Continent. They have not learnt to 
depths of shame and misery. Refuges, re-i find closer ties of sympathy with the de- 
formatories, ragged schools, if not theirs ex- | crepitude of the Greek or the corruptions of 


clusively, have been theirs primaril 
prominently. The City Mission an 


and ithe Latin Church than with those who 
Pas-: were the children of the Germans, the 


toral Aid Societies, sermons in theatres and | Swiss, the French, the Dutch, with whom 
midnight meetings (with whatever i fathers had made common cause in the 


backs they may be accompanied) have been, 
at least, noble efforts in the great conflict of 
light against darkness, and good against 
evil. The representative leader of all at- 
tempts to remedy some of the worst social 
sins of England, to save women and children 
from the evils of crushing and debasing 
labour in factories and mines and agricul- 
tural gangs, to make our treatment of con- 
victs remedial as well as penal, to keep the 
management of the insane from falling into 
unfit hands, has been also the representative 
leader of the Evangelical party. I differ 
widely on many points from the theological 
opinions of Lord Shaftesbury ; I regret the 
violence and want of charity which has 
sometimes characterized his language in 
speaking of other parties in the Church; 
but I own that his public life, devoted, as it 
has been, with a resolute renunciation of the 
ordinary prizes which tempt other men of 
like rank, to labours such as these, seems to 
me almost the pattern life of an English 
peer. It would be well if it could “ provoke” 
others who belong to different schools to a 
noble “ jealousy.” 

In yet another respect the school of 
which I am now speaking has done good 
service to the cause of English —I do not 
shrink from adding, to that of Catholic 
Christianity. It has recognized, as far 
as it could, that in the divisions which 
have separated so many of our countrymen 
from the English Church, the fault has not 
been all on one side. We are heirs of the 
evils of a past age, and the sins of the fath- 
ers are visited upon the children. Inherit- 
ed - ssions on the one side, the tram- 
mels of Acts of Parliament and a cumbrous 


machinery on the other, keep us, for the 





struggle against Rome. With Cosin and 
with Sancroft, no les$ than with Hooker 
and Abbot, with Cranmer and Ridley, they 
did not look on the los¢ of the Apostolical 
succession as excluding the Protestant and 
Reformed communities of the Continent 
from the pale of the vible Church, or the 

interchange of Christian friendliness. 
And yet it is clear, in spite of all that is 
thus worthy of honou* in their past and 
resent action, that the Evangelical school 
is, as a whole, losing ground; that it does 
not promise, as it is, to be prominent as an 
element for good in the future history of the 
English Church. The children of Evangel- 
ical parents are seldom faithful to the tra- 
ditions of their fathers; often they pass 
over to swell the ranks of Ritualists or Pos- 
itivists. Whatever temporary predomi- 
nance they may have gained in the Episco- 
pate is too clearly traceable to the influence 
of their leader over the mind of Lord Pal- 
merston to give much hope of its being per- 
manent. They have little power over the 
minds of younger men among the clergy, or 
at the universities. They are not gaining 
it over the great masses of the people. 
And the causes of the failure are not far to 
seek. 
1. 


(1.) The preaching of the clergy of this 


ae has been at once pitched in too high a 


key, and too bounded in its range. Assum- 
ing that the whole work of the preacher was 
the conversion of the sinner, the salvation 
of men’s souls, and that this was to be attained 
by setting forth the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment in its fulness, they have left the wide 
range of Christian ethics, one might almost 
say the rich treasures of Scriptural exege- 
sis, comparatively untouched. In the hands 
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even of a master mind, intensely earnest, 
and throwing his whole soul into every ser- 
mon, such a course would be subject to the 
invariable law that “ passive impressions, 
by being repeated, w weaker,” and 
those who listened to them would grow cal- 
lous or indifferent. Satistied that the work 
of conversion had in their case been ac- 
complished long ago, on them the stimu- 
lant would act as a narcotic, and lull them 
to an unprogressive, undiscerning slum- 
ber. But when it comes to be the stereo- 
typed discourse of men of little culture or 
spiritual experience, just fresh from a pass 
examination at Oxford or Cambridge, or 
from a theological college ; when from year 
to year there is but the substance of one 
sermon, whatever may be the text; when 
the preacher goes on “ semper eandem ca- 
nens cantilenam,” the natural, inevitable ef- 
fect has been that of stunted intellectual 
and moral growth; at the worst (perhaps 
rather at the best, for here there is, at any 
rate, a sign of life), of irritation, repulsion, 
scepticism. (2.) It has been the weakness 
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of the Evangelical school to ignore, more 
or less completely, the influence of art. on 
men’s religious life. Holding, and rightly 
holding, that there is nothing elevating 
and purifying to man, or acceptable to 


, in a merely esthetic worship, they 
have taken any arrangements which they 
found, have looked only to the accommo- 
dation of a large number of hearers at the 
lowest possible rate, have acquiesced in, if 
not introduced, the arrangement which 
places pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s dit- 
to, in an unlovely prominenee in front of 
the communion-table, have set their faces 
against choral services, surpliced choirs, 
processions and processional hymns, floral 
decorations, and the like. Trusting to the 
continuance of emotions which in their na- 
ture cannot continue, they have forgotten 
the importance of associating the thought 
of worship with joy, beauty, brightness ; of 
enlisting, as far as may be, the willing ser- 
vices of men, women, and children in min- 
istering to its completeness. As their pre- 
decessors under Elizabeth and James 
shrank with horror from the surplice as a 
rag of Popery, so they have shrunk from 
or shuddered at anything beyond the sur- 
plice, or at the surplice itself, if carried in- 
to the pulpit. So far as their objection to 
the latter practice had any meaning at all, 
it implied (not, of course, that they intend- 
ed such an inference), that they thought 
that teaching and worship ought to be dis- 
sociated from each other, and that the 
preacher should appear in his character as 
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an academic, and not as a minister of the 
Church of Christ. And so, in many cases 
({ gladly acknowledge a marked improve- 
ment of late years both as to the architect- 
ure of the churches they have built and 
the choral element of worship), their cultus 
has been heavy, flat, uninviting; and those 
whom they did not supply with wholesome 
food have drifted off (I can scarcely blame 
them) in search of something to satisfy 
cravings which are in themselves natural 
and innocent, and cannot safely be neglect- 
ed. (3.) At the risk of entering on deli- 
cate and dangerous ground, I cannot 
shrink from declaring my conviction that 
the school of which I speak has all along 
been singularly unfortunate in its represen - 
tative organ in the press. That they 
wished for a newspaper which should deal 
with public matters on Christian princi- 
ples, which should exclude the prurient de- 
tails of crime and the chronicle of vices 
and dissipations hardly less offensive ; that 
they were not satisfied thirty years ago 
with the Times for daily, or the John Bull 
for weekly food, this is every way to their 
credit, but the result has shown how hard 
it is to be religious in leading articles to 
order ; how much easier it is to minister to 
the passions and — yet more, per- 
haps, to the timidity, of a religious party. 
The representative organ thus set on foot 
has been conspicuous chiefly for its absence 
of candour, manliness, and generosity. 
There is hardly a distinguished thinker or 
worker in the Church whom it has not 
worried and denounced. It has exaggerat- 
ed whatever of narrowness and prejudice 
it found within the ranks of its party, and 
stirred them to a perpetual policy of sus- 
picion and alarm. It has done all it could 
to keep open and to widen the gap be- 
tween Evangelical and other schools. The 
appearance of a penny paper set on foot 
by the same party, unless it indicate, as it 
may do, their desire to have some better 
representative than the Record, does not 
augur well for any closer approach to unity. 

Vhat then are the hopes, what the policy, 
what the probable future of the Evangelical 
party? No one who looks at the work 
which it has done and is even now doing, 
would wish to see it deprived of its due place 
and influence in the counsels of the English 
Church. Even those who were furthest re- 
moved from Mr. Gorham’s peculiar paradox 
might legitimately rejoice in the decision 
which saved the Church of England from a 
probable disruption, and rescued at least one- 
third of its clergy from the alternative of ac- 
cepting the formularies of the Church in a 
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sense repugnant to their reason and con- 
science, or taking up a position of sectarian- 
ism. But the ris which they then ran ought 
to have taught them a lesson which they have 
been slow to learn. They have yielded 
once and again to the temptation which the 
present tripartite division of the English 
Church presents to men who calculate on 
party combinations, and fight with carnal 
weapons, to coalesce with one section of their 
opponents against the other. When men’s 
minds were agitated by “ Essays and Re- 
views,” they joined with Dr. Pusey and _ his 
followers in the protests and declarations 
which issued in a prosecution, forgetful of the 
fact that no criticism or exegesis in that 
volume could be more at variance with the 
os meaning of the formularies of the 

hurch of England generally than their 
view of baptism and absolution from the lan- 
guage of the Baptismal Service, and that for 
the Visitation of the Sick. They are now 
taking advantage of the popular middle-class 
antipathy to Ritualism, to organize a pros- 
ecution at the cost of £50,000 (that, at least, 
is the amount named for the guarantee 
fund), against incense, lights, and the so- 
called “elevation of the sacramental ele- 
ments,” * forgetful of the fact that no ex- 
cesses on the side of ritual can be more di- 


vergent from the letter which they press 
than their own neglect and non-observance. 
Their wisdom, we believe, would be to 
preach, write, in every way proclaim what 
they believe to be the truth, and to abstain 
carefully from all such coalitions and prosecu- 


tions. The greatest risk which lies before 
them is the possible success of the party 
which five years ago they joined, in their 
movement in Convocation, and Congresses, 
and Conferences, for a new Court of Final 
Appeal in Spiritual Causes, consisting wholly 
or chiefly of bishops and divines. Should 
such a court ever be established, it may be 
questioned whether their position in the 
Church of England would be worth ten 
years’ purchase, and they might then regret 
that they had alienated those who, in all pre- 
vious crises, had pleaded for the cause of 
freedom. But there is also the risk of a 
struggle of another kind. The action of a 
Reformed Parliament in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal may be quicker and sharper than men 
imagine. There may be a struggle between 
the maintenance of any national religious in- 
stitutions and pure voluntaryism, between 
any form of Christian-education and pure 


* The question of vestments, it must be remem- 
bered, is not even raised in the St. Alban’s case. 
Do the promoters of the prosecution acknowledge 
their legality ? 
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secularism, and they may then be glad 
enough to welcome the co-operation of those 
whom they now seek to drive from the 
Church, even though they should still wear 
chasubles, and burn incense, and have lights 
upon their altars. But if the Evangelical 
party, as such, can escape the ban which 
falls on those who “ learn nothing and forget 
nothing,” they have still a great work to do, 
and may do it so as to be a blessing to the 
Church and nation. As yet the phase of 
Christian truth presented in their teaching 
is the only one that has been found to exert 
any strong influence for good over our sol- 
diers and our sailors, our “navvies,” and 
our “roughs,” and they may find there a 
rich harvest yet waiting to be gathered, or 
goon sowing that others may reap after 
them. They may bear their witness, in ways 
far more eloquent than the five-days’ orations 
of counsel, against a sensuous and Roman- 
ising ritual, against a perverted sacramental 
theory, against an unscriptural sacerdotalism. 
They are strong in numbers, wealth, influ- 
ence. If they would accept, as indeed many 
are accepting, from one school something of 
its ardour in the interpretation of Scripture 
and of all that illustrates it, and from another 
something of its love for beauty and order, 
and colour and brightness, as accessories of 
worship, and from a third its earnestness in 
dealing with the great social evils of our 
time largely and systematically, it may yet 
renew its youth as the eagle’s, and the latter 
days be better than the former. 

II. The High Church party (I am reluc- 
tantly compelled to use these nick-names), 
if we think of it as distinguished from the 
so-called Ritualists, is conspicuous, at pres- 
ent, as being, though not, it may be, the 
most numerous, yet the loudest, the most 
energetic, the most organized. The motto, 
“in quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength,” which was its watchword in 
the earlier days of the Oxford movement, 
has long since been forgotten, and every 
thing is done by Caucuses and Committees, 
and all the machinery of public agitation. 
It would be idle and unjust to forget that 
they too have the standing-ground of pre- 
scription in the English Church; that the 
principles which they profess were promi- 
nent (though with a larger mixture of Cal- 
vinism than they would willingly accept) 
under Elizabeth and James, ran a headlong 
career and had a headlong fall under Char- 
les I., and rose again, rabid and rampant, at 
the Restoration. The secession of the Non- 
Jurors after the revolution of 1688, on 
purely politico-religious grounds, weakened 
the party within the Church. Old Angli- 
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canism passed into an easy-going Erastian- 
ism among Court divines, or subsided into 
the “ Church and King” and “ three times 
three” of country squires and _ rectors. 
Doubtless here and there, as Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Keble have told us, the traditions of 
Anglo-Catholicism were kept up, and the 
seed sown which was afterwards to bear 
fruit with such unexpected productiveness. 
The exciting cause of the movement which 
has had such wide issues, and is likely to 
have yet wider, was the triumph of liberal- 
ism in the Reform Bill.* The leaders of the 
party looked on this as inaugurating a series 
of revolutionary attacks on all things sacred. 
In the bill for the suppression of some Irish 
bishoprics they saw the commencement of 
an Atheistic policy, and heard the “ foot- 
falls of the coming Antichrist.” The inter- 
vention of the Committee of Council on Na- 
tional Education, even the abolition of sla- 
very in the West Indies, were part and par- 
cel of the same Godless system. It was 
time to blow the trumpet in Zion, and the 
trumpet accordingly was sounded. The 
“Tracts for the Times” were issued. 

It is not difficult to trace the causes of the 
success which the movement had during the 
first ten or twelve years. Much, doubtless, 
was due to the indescribable influence of 
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personal character, to the sort of fascination 
which John Henry Newman exercised on 
those who came in contact with him; the 
guilelessness which had the effect of guile, 
or guile which had the effect of guileless- 
ness ; the touch of hand, the glance of eye, 
the tone of voice, which riveted their hearts 


and bound their intellect to the subtle spell. 
But there was much in the teaching of the 
school which was attractive both to higher 
and lower natures. It transformed the un- 
reasoning antipathy to the middle-class dis- 
senter, which the sons of country gentlemen 
and clergy brought with them, into a reli- 
gious duty. It offered those who craved for 
something more than an emotional individu- 
alism in religion, and were yet afraid of 
Popery, the appearance, at least, of histori- 
cal continuity, of fellowship with distant 
ages and remote Churches, of a unity 
which corruptions and schisms might impair, 
but which they could not utterly destroy. 
It gave men the sense, always more or less 
ennobling, of a corporate life, of belonging 
to a visible society for which they were to 
live and work. It led many, for the first 
time, to the thought of self-conquest, -self- 
denial, as a law of life. The leaders of 
the movement were men thoroughly in ear- 


* Comp. Newman’s “ History of my Religious 
Opinions,” pp. 33, 34. 
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nest, as waging war with deadly foes, and 
eared little for the esthetic decorations 
which have since become so prominent. 
On what eloquent prelates have recently 
described as the “ coruscations” of a stream 
of molten metal flowing thrice-purified from 
the furnace, Newman, as with an impatient 
contempt, flung the epithet of the “ gilt-gin- 

rbread school,” and for a time it stuck.* 

he secession of many of the leaders of the 
party to the Church of Rome, which seemed 
at first to threaten its existence, was eventu- 
ally an element of strength. It freed them 
from the dangerous influence of men of 

nius whose course cannot be calculated ; 
it left them to the guidance of men of ste- 
reotyped convictions, who repeated the 
axioms of a theory when those that had 
built it up confessed that it had broken 
under their feet, and whose line of action 
could always be predicted. Looking to the 
work which the clergy and laity of this 
school have done both before and since the 
great defection, it is but simply just to 
acknowledge that they, too, may point to 
works which entitle them to our warmest 
gratitude. They have been munificent in 
building churches and schools, in the su 
port of all distinctively Church societies, in 
the extension of the colonial episcopate. 
They have aimed at a more systematic peni- 
tential discipline for the fallen ; at the revival 
of sisterhoods, which are, with whatever 
drawbacks, at least protests against worldli- 
ness and frivolity. They have done much 
to make the worship of the English Church 
hearty and real, to clothe it with a decorous 
brightness. They have done much, also, to 
counteract our tendency to a self-satisfied 
insularity, by stretching out their hands to 
the Churche3 of the East. There is some- 
thing to sympathise with even in their wish 
to fraternise with Western Christendom, in 
their acknowledgment that the light of 
Christian truth was not wholly extinct even 
in the Dark Ages; in their refusal to treat 
the Latin Church as simply the home of 
Antichrist and the dwelling of the Beast. 
They: have, lastly, added largely and richly 
to our hymnody and devotional literature. 
If much of the latter seems to a healthy 
taste morbid and un-English, if the extent 
to which the system of the confessional has 
been carried seems to us fatal alike to true 
manliness and true womanliness, we can yet 
acknowledge that it is but the exaggeration 
of a much-neglected duty. 


* The word was applied to the portions of the 
Romish ritual which have since been most eagerl 
reproduced, in the British Critic for 1840, quote 
in the “‘ History of my Religious Opinions,” p. 127. 
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But the school, both in its wider action, 
and in the more extreme forms which have 
within the last three or four years become 
conspicuous, has many weak points in its 
system, and has made many false steps in 
its action. It has treated the great work 
of the Reformation as an unlucky episode, 
a “limb badly set, which must be broken 
before it can be set right again;” spoken 
and written as if the Anglican reformers 
were martyrs either for an opinion which 
was itself heretical, or through sheer stupid 
incapacity to perceive that their teaching 
and that of the Church of Rome were sub- 
stantially identical. It has left the Protes- 
tant ground of faith, and set up in its place 
the vague, uncertain standard of Catholic 
consent and Church authority, “ undisputed” 
general councils, and a “ stream” of patris- 
tic writers. It has carried its sacramental 
and sacerdotal theories to the extent of 
practically denying all grace except through 
ecclesiastical ordinances, all forgiveness of 
sins except through priestly absolutions; 
unchurching all Christian societies that are 
wanting in the continuity of a so-called 
apostolical succession, leaving English Dis- 
senters, and Scotch Presbyterians, and for- 
eign Protestants, to“ uncovenanted mercies.” 
In its more advanced sections, it has.adopted 
all that it can adopt of the pre-Reformation 
system: dresses, acts, gestures, have been 
resuscitated after a lapse of three centuries, 
with the avowed purpose of symbolising a 
doctrine which also belonged, in the judg- 
ment of most English theologians, to the 
dogmatic system of the Middle Ages, and 
was deliberately rejected by our Retormers. 
It mattered not that congregations were 
offended, that Bishops disapproved, that the 
legality of the usages was at least question- 
able. They were adopted and maintained 
expressly because they were symbols of 
medieval doctrine, because they were a de- 
fiance of popular and episcopal opinion. 

And the spirit which led to this defiance 
has shown itself, also, in determined antago- 
nism to the State. The sovereignty of law, 
the supremacy of constitutional tribunals in 
matters ecclesiastical, has been denounced 
with a parrot-like repetition as mere Eras- 
tianism. In the repeated attempts, at the 
risk of varying and contradictory decisions, 
to obtain a new Court of Final Appeal in 
which clerical influence shall be dominant, 
or to establish a voluntary Court side by 
side with that which alone the Constitution 
of England recognises; in the se 
Bh pong with which the snapping of every 
link that brought the cdleadal clenches of 


the Anglican communion under the same 
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system as the national Church itself, has 
been hailed as an augury of freedom ; in the 
strange, hot haste which has turned the 
consecration of a bishop into something like 
a Fenian conspiracy, needing the vigilance 
of ecclesiastical detectives; in the fierceness 
with which men have fought against the 
shadowy grievance of the Conscience 
Clause, and so hastened the growth of a 
system of secular education against which 
the acceptance of that clause would be the 
best, if not the only safeguard; in all this 
we may trace a feverish restlessness, a vain 
attempt to put back the hands of the clock 
of Time, a reactionary policy which is to the 
Christianity of England what Ultramonta- 
nism is to the Christianity of the Continent. 
If in its more moderate phases its represen- 
tatives in the press —as the Guardian, the 
Christian Remembrancer, and the Ecclesias- 
tic — have been characterized for the most 
vt by- moderation, reverence, and culture, 
its more recent developments and _ its 
cheaper organs have shown an absence of 
those qualities even more conspicuous than 
that of the worst moments of the Record. 

It may seem a legitimate conclusion from 
these premises that one who holds them 
should urge the measures of repression in 
which some seem to find the one pathway 
of safety. To prosecute Ritualists on every 
debateable point of divergence from common 
usage, and when that experiment fails, or 
before it is fully tried,to pass an Act of 
Parliament for the purpose of restraining or 
expelling them ; to occupy the time of the 
Lords and Commons of England with de- 
bates on the pattern of a surplice or the 
colour of a stole, — this may appear to many 
the policy of a true statesmanship, the 
test of a true Protestantism. I own, with 
whatever reluctance, that even when it 
springs from a natural and noble anxiety to 
protect the peace of the Church against 
those who trouble it, I see little prospect of 
any such measures being successful; that 
the temper which elamours for them seems 
to me to be too often that of panic, irfitation, 
unwisdom. It profits but little to drive in 
the external, eruptive symptoms of disease, 
while the disease itself remains unhealed. 
You may restrain, by pains and penalties, 
those who find in vestments, lights, incense, 
gestures, the witnesses to what they hold as 
the truth of the Real Presence, but if you 
leave the doctrine itself unquestioned, you 
do but tempt them to a more explicit asser- 
tion of it in.words, and a more subtle in- 
ventiveness in the art of evasive interpreta- 
tion. It will be difficult for the most ac- 
complished jurist to draw up an antiritual- 
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ist Act of Parliament through which a ritu- 
alist pleader will be unable to drive his 
proverbial “ coach and six.” * And if you 
make your assault upon the doctrine itself, 
then, over and above all the evils which at- 
tend the discussion of such a question in the 
hands of paid advocates, you are risking, on 
the one hand, failure, and, on the other, the 
disruption of the Church of England. You 
are, at least, trying to abridge the liberty of 
speculation in a region where, within very 
wide limits, short of a formal, as distinct 
from an inferential, acceptance of the dog- 
ma of Transubstantiation, it has hitherto 
been allowed, where logical clearness and 
clear definition are all but unattainable. 
When men once begin to brood over the 
spiritual presence of a body, they may be 
pardoned if they sometimes lose their way 
inthe labyrinth of metaphysical cobwebs 
spun out of the subtleties of schoolmen. It 
is hard to visit them with severer measures 
than those which we apply to men whose 
divergence trom the tone and temper, from 
the letter and the spirit, of the Prayer- 
Book is unquestionably far wider. What 
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we need in such matters, and at such a time, 
is to enlarge instead of narrowing our list of 
adiaphora. 


Ascertain, if you will, what 
vestments or ceremonial acts are lawful, but 
if any hitherto unusual are declared to be 
lawful, let us refuse to recognise them as 
badges of a party, and they will soon cease 
to be or Noes because they are so. If a 
dozen clergymen of well-known Evangeli- 
cal or “ broad” proclivities were to appear 
in chasubles and birettas, the gloss of those 


* Three methods for settling the difficulty have 
been proposed. (1.) A simple repeal of the rubric 
under cover of which most of the changes identified 
with the word Ritualism have been introduced, as 
going back to ** such ornaments of the church and 
of the ministers thereof as were in the Church of 
England by the authority of Parliament in the sec- 
ond year of King Edward the Sixth,” might seem 
to cut away the only ground upon which they have 
been defended. But if this were all, then there 
would be absolutely no legal direction whatever as 
to the apparel of the clergy in Liivine service. We 
should be thrown back upon custom or upon the 
Canons, and, as neither of these have the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, prosecutions to restrain 
offenders would be more instead of less difficult. 
(2.) If it is thought that, without this repeal, any 
ease in which a dispute has been raised between a 
clergyman and any of his parishioners should be re- 
ferred to the decision of a bishop, there comes a 
dilemma from which it is not easy to escape. Either 
he is to decide, as a judge weuld do, according to 
what the law actually is, not according to what he 
would wish it to be; and in this case, in the extreme 
uncertainty which surrounds the whole question, he 
may have to sanction, against his will, some of the 
practices which are most objected to; or else he is 
to be intrusted with the dangerous power of settin 
the law aside to meet his own views of fitness an 
expediency. In either case thereis the risk of great 
diversity of usage in different dioceses, — of irritat- 
ing interference in one with practices which are tol- 
' oreven encouraged, in another; of the waste 
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garments in the eyes of ritualists would soon 
be gone, and before long we should see 
them falling back upon the safe simplicity 
of thesurplice. If such an experiment seem 
too bold or too ludicrous, it might surely be 
within the limits of awise forbearance to 
treat the glorious apparel of the “ gilt gin- 
erbread ” school as among the “ clendiee 
ineptie,” which it is not worth while to fight 
about. Either course seems less hazardous 
than that of a prolonged and costly litiga- 
tion, not unlikely to fail of its purpose, or 
an abortive attempt ata legislation de mini- 
mis in a reformed House of Commons, and 
by way of interlude to a Bill for the sup- 
pression of the Irish Church Establishment. 
Above all, too, we have to bear in mind 
that the inevitable effect of all repressive 
measures of this nature is to encourage the 
type of tame, routine mediocrity, to dis- 
courage the nobler and more heroic, more 
saintly forms of excellence. “ Surtout, point 
de ztle,” may be a fit motto for a secular 
diplomatist. It is hardly fit to be the 
watchword of a true statesman, still less ¥ 
be the guiding principle of any portion o 
the Church of Christ. And on want 
zeal, we must be content to accept it as 
we find it, with more or less of the impul- 
siveness, exaggeration, want of discernment, 
which are its almost inevitable accompani- 
ments. You eannot get it to order, how- 
ever desirable the union may be, combined 
with a given per-centage of moderation and 
discretion. ‘The men who have been prom- 
inent in the work of what is called the 
“ Catholic Revival” have shown, for the 


of a bishop’s time and energy in discussing the most 
trivial ceremonials. His pastoral functions would 
be almost merged in those of an arbiter elegan- 
tiarum in matters of ecclesiastical millinery. 
(3.) Should the failure of these methods suggest, as 
the one way of cutting the knot, an Act enacting 
that the white surplice, the black stole, the academic 
hood, should be all that men should wear, questions 
without end might still be raised. tis a sur- 
plice? Must it be of stout linen or fine lawn, down 
to the knees or down to the ankles, tight or loose, 
with or without pattern in the texture, with or 
without borders, worn over a cassock or over coat 
and trousers? And what colours are permissible in 
these under-garments — black only, or Oxford mix- 
ture, or shepherd’s plaid, or bishop’s purple? And 
how is the stole to worn — over one shoulder 
or both, with or without fringes or ornamental 
symbols? And what are the limits of variation as 
to the size, and colour, and mode of wearing the 
hood? Here, too, there might be room for start- 
ling diversities of tint and texture, for an approxi- 
mation to the dress of a post age oran alien Church. 
Unless we legislate specifically from the crown of a 
priest’s head to the sole of his foot, or nail, not a 
“bed,” but a surplice of Procrustes in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber as an invariable standard, we are 
all at sea again, and shall be driven to fall back up- 
on that trust in the effect, in the long run, of public 
opinion, and in the good sense and feeling of the 
clergy, the temporary loss of which is now driving 
us upon prosecutions and Acts of Parliament. 
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most part, that they had this zeal as their 
characteristic. They have taken a course 
which exposes them to the frowns of bishops, 
to the disfavour of most patrons, to the in- 
sults and outrages of well-dressed or ill- 
dressed mobs. They have been content to 
throw themselves on the sympathy of those 
who were like-minded with them. They 
have stripped themselves, wherever they 
could, of the secure income of pew-rents, 
and with no endowments, or miserably 
small ones, have trusted to the fluctuating 
receipts of offertories. Self-will,.the love 
of notoriety, the pleasure of defying a bish- 
op, or resisting the *‘ aggrieved parishioner,” 
may, if you will, have mingled as secondary 
motives in much that they have done. But 
there remains, after all deductions, a resid- 
uum of courage, zeal, devotion, which how- 
ever misapplied or wasted, is in itself worthy 
of honour. It had been well (most English 
Churchmen will confess it now) if those in 
high places had done something more than 
they did towards retaining Wesley and his 
followers within the Church’s pale, in spite 
of what was then called their dangerous 
“enthusiasm.” The future historian of the 
nineteenth century may wonder at the lack 
of power to discern the signs of the times 


which made its rulers eager to legislate for 


the suppression of a vestment, or the expul- 
sion of its wearers, while its judicial courts 
were throwing wide the gates of doctrine, 
and giving an almost unrestrained license 
in criticism and exegesis. Gamaliel’s coun- 
sel has been worn so threadbare as a quo- 
tation, that it seems almost a -platitude to 
refer to it, nor can I say that the case seems 
doubtful enough to be judged by such a 
standard. I finda more suggestive warn- 
ing in another incident of the same period. 
The Jewish priesthood also had then a vest- 
ment question which pressed, they thought, 
for a decision. ‘The Levites claimed, and 
the priests resisted their claim, to wear a 
linen ephod. The struggle went on for 
years. It was settled at last in favour of 
the claimants by the authority of the second 
Agrippa. Within a few months more the 
Temple in which priests and Levites minis- 
tered was a heap of blackened ruins.* 

I cannot, for one, bring myself to believe 
that if the Reformed House of Commons 
enters at all upon the task of legislating for 
the Church of England, it will confine it- 
self within the narrow limits of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s or any kindred bill. I can hardly 
bring myself to wish, believing. as I do, 
that “if men do not alter them for the bet- 


* Josephus, Ant., xx. 8, 6, 
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ter, time alters all things for the worse,” 
that we should transmit for two or three 
generations more, and carry into all lands, 
without change or revision, the Prayer-Book 
and the Articles, which bear, in every page 
almost, traces of the traditions, controver- 
sies, compromises of the Tudor and Stuart 

eriods — traces, one must add, of obvious 

aste, and want of elasticity and variety. 
Our Lectionary, our Rubrics, our Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer, our readin 
of the Psalms, our occasional Services — a 
call with more or less urgency for a revision 
which shall give them greater life and elas- 
ticity, and make our worship at once less 
monotonous and more intelligent. And if 
as yet, in the discords and confusions that 
belong to the period of transition in which 
we live, the time for the greater work seems 
not fully come, it will be at least our wis- 
dom to contemplate and provide for it as a 
necessity which must inevitably be met, 
rather than by partial and premature action 
to accelerate a crisis, and, possibly, a dis- 
ruption. Those who believe that there is 
any real danger of the predominance of Ro- 
manism, or even of so-called Sacerdotalism, 
among us, until men have passed through a 
more fiery struggle, and seek, after it, the 
narcotic of re at any price, must be 
strangely blind to the signs in the heavens, 
and deaf to the mutterings of the coming 
storm. Left to itself, without the stimulus 
of prosecutions, commotions, popular out- 
rages, threatened legislation, the Ritualist 
movement will either collapse altogether, or 
leave, as its contribution to the Church’s 
life, some new element of strength and 
beauty. The Sacramental and Sacerdotal 
theories, of which the Ritual is the expres- 
sion, will take their place with all other ex- 
aggerations of half-truths, having borne 
their witness that “man does not live by 
bread alone,” and has other needs than those 
which are satisfied by any political organi- 
sation or merely intellectual culture. 

III. There remains the third school. I 
have said that its accepted nickname was 
given to it in an evil hour. I will add that 
less than either of the others has it an 
claims to the praise or the censure which 
attaches to the party character. On the 
one hand, it has done no great work, es- 
tablished no conspicuous institutions, sel- 
dom acted with any concert or organisa- 
tion, and then in no wide scheme of be- 
nevolence or devotion. On the other hand, 
it has not descended to the debasement 
which so often attends on party action, 
has kept its hands clean from the taint 
of personal calumny, has been ready to ac- 
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knowledge the good which it found on 
either side. I believe that this is, in many 
ways, the position which those who are la- 
belled as belonging to this school should be 
content to occupy, that they will be unwise 
if they attempt to change it for greater ac- 
tivity and more effective combination. It 
is every way good that there should be 
many men who see the falsehood of ex- 
tremes and keep their heads cool, when 
others are excited into panic and passionate 
irritation. It is well that they should be 
content to work with the machinery which 
they find in Church and State, in societies 
and parishes, modifying, ie 
ing, as they have opportunity. acting, 
they may render good service, as they have 
rendered, in pre om the violence of party 
action, and maintaining, even, it may be, 
widening the Church of England’s limits. 
But if they were to appear with a“ cry to 
go to the country with,” to assume the char- 
acter and adopt the tactics of a party, their 
work would be, I believe, simply mischiev- 
ous. They have no bond of union but the 
claim for freedom of inquiry, and that free- 
dom may issue in widely different results. 
Whatever combinations for defence may 
have been forced upon them when freedom 
was threatened in their own persons, are 


in their nature simply temporary. In the 
few instances in which their action has been 
aggressive, the result has been disastrous. 
They have done rash and reckless things 


for the sake of showi 
and so caused the panic of which they nar- 
rowly escaped being victims. They held 
Bibliolatry to be the fons et origo of all 
evils in English Christianity, and so they 
<opeanes in the character of iconoclastic 
reformers, exaggerating or inventing diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies in the Book 
which Christendom has accepted as the gift 
of God. Their contributions to the study 
of the Bible have left on many minds, unin- 
tentional as the result might be, the impres- 
sion that it was not worth studying at all, 
except as containing the literature of an an- 
cient and interesting people. But apart 
from any such immediate consequences of 
single acts, what I lay stress on is that the 
principles which they hold in common are 
too negative in character to enable them to 
do any effective work as a party in our na- 
tional or ecclesiastical life, however great 
the service that may be done by individaale 
Were the changes and chances of that life 
to give them a momentary predominance, 
the history of the Girondists would probably 
repeat itself. They too would be swept 
away by a torrent of religious Jacobinism 


that they are free, 
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ainst which they would struggle vainly. 
The “ Broad ” party of the Church would 
prove to be the pioneers of Positivism. 

Confining ourselves to what has been done 
by those who are thus described, as individ- 
ual writers, we cannot doubt, I believe, that 
they have rendered great service to the in- 
tellectual and religious life of E d. 
They have filled up the gap which the other 
parties bad neither the will nor the power 
to fill. The best commentaries, the best die- 
tionaries of the Bible, the best histories of 
the Church, the fullest and most vivid word- 
a of sacred places, are all due, with 

ardly an exception, to those who, as being 
neither High nor Low, Ritualist or Evan- 
lical, must be classed with this school. 
rom the days of Dr. Arnold onwards they 
have been prominent in the work of educa- 
tional progress, breaking through the tram- 
mels of prejudice and routine, and seeking 
to compel every time-honoured institution, 
every misused endowment, to contribute 
its maximum of towards the 
work of making the civilization of England 
purer and more humane, and therefore 
more Christian. They have, for the most 
part, been prominent in the endeavour to 
redress social wrongs, to bridge over the 
widening chasm which threatens to divide 
class from class. They have shown more 
than most others their belief that Christian 
men may find in political life a nobler sphere 
of action even than that of being distributers 
of alms, or acting on committees of religious 
societies. They have kept, and, we may 
hope, will yet keep, the Church of England 
from stagnating in self-satisfied ignorance 
and sluggishness, or lapsing into an obsolete 
Medizvalism, or stiffening into a narrow 
Puritanism. 

But with these manifold excellences, there 
are also defects which may not be passed 
over. As yet hardly one of those of whom 
I have spoken has shown any power of so 
speaking as to awake a responsive echo in 
the hearts of the millions of ignorant atid 
poor with whom English Christianity has to 
deal. Men of culture themselves, they re- 
quire culture in their. hearers. There are 
no books, sermons, pamphlets, tracts, be- 
longing to this school, which find, like those 
of the Evangelical school, their twenty or 
thirty thousand readers. As yet they have 
made but scanty contributions to the hym- 
nody or devotional literature of the Church 
of England.* Earnest, eloquent, noble as 
many of their words have been, kindling a 


* Here, too, it is simply just to note the names of 
the Deans of St. Paul’s and Canterbury as excep- 
tions to the general statement. 
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ive glow in the hearts of those like- 
minded with themselves, they have failed to 
reach the hearts of the millions round us 
even more than those of the Evangelical or 
Medieval parties have failed. Men have 
felt the need of something more than even 
the noblest aspects of Christian ethics, — 
something more than the most vivid pic- 
tures of the pattern life of Christ. The 
characteristic defect of the teaching of the 
school has been, that in its bearing on the 
conscience it appeals to the sense of imper- 
fection and infirmity, rather than to that 
deeper misery which attaches to the thought 
of sin. It trains the soul which as yet is in 
average health to run the race and to fight 
the battle of life, but it fails to come to the 
help of those whose limbs are weary, or who 
lie naked and wounded -after the conflict. 
It may stir men on to high endeavours, and 
teach them a scorn of baseness; but the 
souls of those who hear, if roused at all, 
feel that they have a witness within which 
brings a far sharper accusation, and a bur- 
den from which they seek to be delivered, 
which that teaching does not seem to touch 
with one of its fingers. To men who have 
gone, or are going, through the conflict be- 
tween light and darkness, life and death, 
ethical teaching, however lofty,” narrative 
of scriptural facts, however graphic, is but 
as “ parmaceti for an inward wound.” They 
crave for the message, “ Thy sins be for- 
given thee,” which reaches them in different 
forms and through different agencies, from 
the Evangelical and Sacerdotal schools. 
The old words, sacrifice, atonement, justifi- 
cation, are necessary to meet their wants, 
to sustain their life. 

It is, I believe, for this reason a matter 
for rejoicing that the chief positions of in- 
fluence which the representatives of this 
school have hitherto attained, have been 
chiefly educational. This has indeed been 
the natural result of their generally higher 
culture, and wider knowledge, and greater 
sympathy with the spirit of the age. But 
it has also put the right men in the right 
place, and given them the work for which 
they were, and the others were not, fitted. A 
school on the principles of the Record would 
tend, in the first instance, so far as it was 
successful, to the intellectual narrowness of 
Puritanism. Whole regions of literature 
would be looked on as tabooed; science 
taught with a perpetual distrust and fear of 
going too far; boy-nature would be forced 

y hot-house culture into a precocious spir- 
itual experience, sometimes hysterical, some- 
times simulated ; lines of demarcation would 
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be drawn between the converted and the 
unconverted. The minds of some among 
them might be wrecked for life by brooding 
over the dark mysteries of God’s election. 
A rigid Sabbatarianism would crush the 
elasticity of boy-life, or develop those who 
were not crushed into censorious Pharisees. 
A school on the principles of the Church 
Times, on the other hand, would, as far as it 
succeeded, naft ralize among us the features 
of the Seminafist type of character. What 
we note now chiefly in boys who have had 
no good school-training, and come under the 
guidance of ritualist clergy, would then be 
seen on a larger scale. The practice of con- 
fession, not as the medicine for special dis- 
eases of the soul, but as part of its diet and 
habitual training, would sow the seeds of 
the very evils against which it was meant to 
guard, and fill the mind with ever-recurring 
spectral horrors, which a healthier system 
would seek to counteract by influences that 
are to the sick soul as fresh air and bright 
sky are to the diseased body. The souls 
of those so trained would learn to think 
‘that the one sufficient and indispensable 
condition of forgiveness for themselves an 
others was the priest’s “ absolvo te.” The 
ritual element of religion would receive an 
undue prominence in their thoughts. The 
last new pattern of chasubles, the correct 
colour for a stole on the Festival of St. 
Agatha, the proper angle of inflection at 
the Doxology, the last exposure of the igno- 
rance and Erastianism of bishops in the 
weekly “ organs ” of the “ Church” party, 
would be the prominent topics of conversa- 
tion in such a school-room. And in either 
case there would, sooner or later, be a reac- 
tion. Driftings to Rome, to Positivism, to 
practical or speculative Atheism, would be 
the natural outcome of systems which were 
in different ways inconsistent with a culti- 
vated mind and with healthy manliness. 
For boy-life on the other hand, for that 
of “those who are passing out of boyhood 
into the work of life, the teaching of the 
third school is likely to be at once strength- 
ening and attractive. Its high ethical tone, 
its appeal to wide, far-reaching laws of duty 
as distinguished from the stress laid by oth- 
ers on this or that positive commandment, 
the extension of its sympathies beyond the 
limits which others have marked out, its 
fearlessness as to the result of critical or sci- 
entific inquiries ; all these will give, as they 
have given it, an influence over the edu- 
cated youth of England which brings with 
it no light responsibility. They have be- 
fore them the golden opportunity of a noble 
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work. They are exposed to many special 
dangers which may lead to their letting it 
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slip. 

G -) As the first and chiefest of these per- 
ils I note once more the tendency to give an 
undue prominence to the merely negative 
aspects of their teaching. They find the 
minds of men bowed, as they believe, with 
a false reverence before the dogma of the 
infallibility of a Book, or that of the author- 
ity — practically treated as infallible — of 
the Church. They look upon that rever- 
ence as idolatrous, and they rush, as I have 
said, into the opposite extreme of a rabid 
iconoclasm. They write essays, reviews, 
treatises, commentaries, which seem to have 
but the one aim of showing that the Bible 
is full of erroneous statements, and the date 
and authorship of its books uncertain. They 
seem sometimes only able to assert their 
new-won freedom as Caliban asserted his. 
I do not say that this has hitherto been the 
characteristic of the representative men of 
the school, but it tends to be more and 
more that of the rank and file, of the more 
hot-headed and reckless men among the 
leaders. Those who wish it well, and see in 
its existence a ground of thankfulness and 
hope, must wish also that it should remem- 
ber that men cannot live upon negations — 
that it is the work of Christian teachers to 
build up rather than to destroy. Let them, 
if they choose, assume the fallibility of the 
Bible and of the Church; but if they retain 
sufficient reverence for the former to believe 
that it contains the truth which is the founda- 
tion of the latter, it should be their task to 
bring out and te proclaim that truth, rather 
than to parade with an offensive ostentation 
the inconsistencies in matters of fact, or 
modes of thought, with which it seems to 
them to be accompanied. 

(2.) Though in a less degree than is the 
case with others, the men who are popularly 
classified as of this school are liable to the 
incapacity of recognising excellence in those 
who differ from them. Their very latitudi- 
narianism may make them narrow; their 
very zeal for tolerance, intolerant. They 
may be tempted to catch at opportunities of 
party combinations, to employ the machine- 
ry of prosecutions or legislation to harass 
or expel the antagonists who for the time 
seem to them most formidable. They may 
fail to see that they are wanting in what 
rives the others a command over men’s af- 
fections which they themselves as yet have 
but seldom gained. If they could bring 
themselves to sympathize, not only with ef- 
forts after moral greatness and the assertion 
of intellectual freedom, but with sin-stricken 
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and contrite hearts, they might then “ preach 
Christ and Him crucified ” with a power all 
the more mighty and victorious, because of 
the freedom with which it would be asso- 
ciated. If they would remember that affec- 
tions, imagination, even the perception of 
beauty of form, colour, sound, all enter into 
worship as well as the intellect in its cold 
and clear serenity, they would welcome and 
adopt (so far as the Church’s law and that 
of the nation permitted), instead of opposing, 
whatever has given life and beauty to the 
ritual which they condemn. They would 
accept even chants and processions, sym- 
bolic acts and symbolic colours, architecture 
in its noblest forms, painting and sculpture, 
flowers and banners, as accessories of devo- 
tion. 

(3.) In the national crisis through which 
we are passing, there are two great ques- 
tions in which they, more than members of 
the other schools, have it in their power to 
exercise an influence for good. Ignorance 
and pauperism, the startling forms of which 
reveal themselves in colossal and ever- 
increasing proportions whenever we look 
below the surface of social life, these are 
what we have to deal with, and they need to 
be dealt with, as the author of “* Ecce Homo ” 
has reminded us, on no narrow or sectarian 
principles, but also on no principles that 
are at variance with the mind of Christ. To 
grapple with these evils as men who neither 
on the one side forget the laws of all human 
society, nor on the other of that special so- 
ciety which He came to found, who can 
bring forth out of their treasures “ things 
new and old,” tied neither to the traditional 
palliatives of the two great evils, nor to the 
nostrums of empirics, this is the work on 
which they seem specially called upon to 
enter. If the advancing democracy, which 
seems, in some form or other, inevitable, is 
not to — into utter and reckless anarchy, 
it must be Christianized, and their very sym- 
pathy with it and with its struggles may en- 
able them to reach, through this agency, those 
who have proved impenetrable to more di- 
rect appeals. 

Lastly, if those who are thus ticketed and 
labelled wish to avoid the fate of other par- 
ties in past ages or the present, let them shun, 
as they would the taint of pestilence, the un- 
clean element of party organization. The 
worst enemies of the Broad Church school 
could not wish for it a more evil destiny than 
that it should attach itself to the agency of 
Caucuses and Committees, to an unscrupu- 
lous propagandism, to cheap “ organs” in 
the newspaper press. In every such action, 
it must be repeated, the worse and not the 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF JONATHAN. 


better elements are prominent, and the 
worse elements of this school would probably 
be far more evil than those which we have 
already witnessed in the others ; just because 
it would be more difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the destructiveness of a cynical unbe- 
lief and that of an over-zealous display of 
freedom. Whatever excellence attaches to 
journals which are associated with this school 
now, belongs to them because they repre- 
sent the minds of independent thinkers, not 
the action of a party. 

What future lies before the Church of 
England, or before the English people, we 
can but dimly guess. Changes of political 
organization, of sovial order, of ecclesiastical 
arrangement, of religious conviction, may be 
impending, of the magnitude of which we 
can form no conception. But whatever 
comes, each of the parties within the Church, 
with all its errors, and half-truths, and pas- 
sionate prepossessions, has, I believe, a work 
to do, and should be helped, not hindered, in 
doing it. The time for antagonism or re- 
crimination is surely past. We waste our 
strength in fighting old battles over again, as 
a kingdom divided against itself. There are 
evils round us greater than Romanism, 
greater than Ritualism, greater than Ration- 
alism, and against these “the word of the 
Lord” calls us to fight, even when it comes 
from the lips of the apostles of unbelief. 
The trumpet which summons us to that bat- 
tle gives no “ uncertain sound.” 

E. H. PLumptre. 


From The Sunday Magazine, 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF JONATHAN. 


BY THE EDITOR, DR. GUTHRIE. 


Many friendships — traceable to near 
neighbourhood, a common playground, the 
same form at school, some accidental meet- 
ing on a road or in a room — spring from 
trivial circumstances. Growing strong only 
with the progress of years, they resemble 
our streams which, though at length swelling 
into rivers, are at first but tiny rills; feeble 
in their beginning, and springing from mossy 
wells, of obscure and humble birth. It was 
not so with Jonathan’s friendship. It finds 
its type in those rivers, the Rhine and 


Rhone for instance, which, fed by exhaust- 

less snows, and springing into light in lofty 

regions, high above the sea to whose distant 

shores their waters wend, are rivers at their 
LIVING AGE. VOL IX. 322. 
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birth ; bursting from the icy caverns of Al- 
ee glaciers in full, impetuous flood. It 

ad its origin in a very memorable event, 
and on one of the most notable days in the 
whole history of Israel. 

The peasant had left his plough in the 
furrow, the fisherman his boat on the lake, 
the shepherd his flock to the care of boys 
and women; and gathering from the hills of 
Bethlehem, and the shores of Galilee, and 
the remotest ends of the country, its best 
and bravest sons had mustered to its defence. 
With Saul at their head and their fathers’ 
swords in their hands, they have set the 
battle in array against the Philistines in the 
valley of Elam — yet shrink from it. They 
are appalled. A giant who stalks forth day 
after day into the valley that divides the op- 
| hosts, and challenges Israel, and 

lasphemes Israel’s God, has struck the bold- 
est with terror. No lingerer at home in 
such a crisis, no coward, but distinguished 
as much for his bravery as for his rank, 
Jonathan was there; and I can fancy how 
his heart was ready to burst with vexation, 
how he chafed and fretted, as, slowly re- 
treating before the steps of this terrible an- 
tagonist, he obeyed his father’s orders, and 
yielding to the dictates of prudence de- 
clined Goliah’s challenge — refusing to fling 
away his life in such an unequal contest. 
Grieved at the insults cast on the arms 
of Israel; trembling with anxiety’ for his 
father’s life and crown; wounded to the 
heart by the blasphemies of the uncircum- 
cised Philistine; often withdrawing from the 
bustle and distractions of the camp to seek 
on his knees light and help from God, and 
ery to Him, in his despair of any from man, 
“ How long, O Lord, how long! Why de 
the heathen rage and the people imagine a 
vain thing? Let God arise, let his enemies 
be scattered: as smoke is driven away, sa 
drive thou them away ; as wax melteth be~ 
fore the fire, so let the wicked perish in the 
presence of God;” with such feelings I can 
fancy that of all the eyes that day turned on 
David, Jonathan’s watched him with the 
greatest agitation. What astonishment and 
admiration he felt for the gallant stripling ! 
what anxious prayers he put up. on his be- 
half, as he saw him, clad in a shepherd’s 
garb, his heart armed with faith, but his 
hand only with a sling, step out boldly from 
the lines to accept the challenge — to bring 
away the giant’s head, or leave his own to 
feed the fowls of heaven! The stone sped 
on its fatal errand. Goliah falls; and with 
a shout that rends the air, Israel hails the 
conqueror. And when the stripling, so 
young and yet so brave, crowned with such 
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honour and yet so modest, so full of love to 
his country and piety to his God, advances 
to lay his bloody trophy at the feet of Saul, 
Jonathan’s whole heart flows out to him; he 
becomes at once the object of a deep and 
deathless love. It came to pass, to use the 
beautiful language of Scripture, that, when 
David modestly replying to Saul’s question, 
“ Whose son art thou?” “Iam the son of 
thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite,” had 
made an end of speaking, the soul of Jona- 
than was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul. So 
their friendship began ; and its continuance, 
under the most adverse circumstances, was 
even more remarkable than its commence- 
ment. 

The friendships are few that survive years 
of separation ; the shock of conflicting in- 
terests; the drain made on our old affections 
by new claims; the trials they are put to by 
infirmities of temper, by plain dealing with 
faults, by a manly independence, by re- 
quests refused, by favours unrequited, by 
the rivalries of business, by the partisanship 
that springs from creeds or politics, and by 
a thousand other nameless circumstances. 
Fragile as the flowers the winter frost traces 
on our windows, there are friendships that a 
breath will melt away. It may be very 
wrong and very pitiful, but, as the wise 
man says, “a whisperer separateth chief 
friends ;” and who lives long lives to see so 
many, like leaves the frost has nipped, fall 
off. and the ties which friendships had 
formed, so often and sometimes so easily 
dissolved, that he comes to read with little 
astonishment, and no great sense of exagge- 
ration, the words of one who, describing 
his relationships, said, “ Though the, church 
would not hold my acquaintances, the pulpit 
is large enough to hold all my friends.” 

Happily, there are friendships that stand 
the test of time and the severest strains; 
but among these, what poet or panegyrist 
has recorded with glowing pen one to be 
compared with Jonathan’s? It is quite 
unique: remarkable as his father’s stature 
when Saul, shrinking, as great men have 
done, from an office of great responsibility, 
hid himself among the stuff, and, directed 
by God where to find him, the people “ ran 
and fetched him thence : and when he stood 
among the people, he was higher than any 
of the people from his shoulders and upward ; 
and Samuel said, See ye him whom the 
Lord hath chosen, that there is none like 
him among all the people?” The words of 
the poet may be justly applied to Jonathan, — 


“ None but himself could be his parallel.” 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF JONATHAN. 


For example, men will praise their friends, 
but how few are generous enough without 
jealousy to hear others praise them, at their 
expense, in eulogiums they feel to be dis- 
paraging to themselves. There is no passion 
more natural to us, man or child, than jeal- 
ousy. See how it broke out against David 
from the lips of his own brother! Indignant 
at the stripling for talking as if he would 
meet the giant, and carry off the palm from 
his brethren and all the host of Israel, Eliab 
sharply rebuked him, asking, “ Why camest 
thou down thither? and with whom hast 
thou left those few sheep in the wilderness ? 
I know thy pride, and the naughtiness of 
thine heart.” And who that knows his own 
heart will refuse some sympathy to Saul for 
taking offence — however unjustifiable his 
way of expressing it—at the disparaging 
comparison in the song of the maidens when 
dancing before David, they sung, “ Saul has 
slain his thousands, but David his tens of 
thousands.” We wonder not at Saul’s 
offence, but at Jonathan’s generosity. The. 
song that grated so harshly on his father’s 
ear, stirred up nor envy, nor jealousy, in 
him. Rejoicing in another’s honour, he 
hailed the rise of a sun that paled his own 
star; and though, as Saul’s eldest son, 
standing next the throne, Jonathan was 
content to be second to the good, brave, gal- 
lant shepherd, who had gone forth in the 
name and strength of the Lord to shut the 
mouth of the blasphemer, and peril his life 
for the safety of his country and the honour 
of his God. 

Then see what severe trials this friend- 
ship endured ; and enduring, triumphed over. 
Saul’s gloomy eye fixed on David, the jave- 
lin he hurled to pin him to the wil the 
cries of his soldiers echoing from the rocks 
as they hunted the fugitive from cave to 
cave, and hill to hill, not more illustrat- 
ing the words, “ Jealousy is cruel as the 
grave ; the coals thereof are coals of fire,” 
than the friendship of Jonathan did those 
which follow, “‘ Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it.” 

Happier in his eldest son than David in 
Absalom, than many fathers, and most 
kings. in theirs, Saul had a pious, most 
noble, brave, and dutiful son in Jonathan. 
What piety, for example, in the words 
he addresses to his armour-bearer, when, 

inting across the to a garrison of 
ne Philistines, he bt d, duteheuiial, 
to attack it, saying, “‘ Come and let us go 
over ; it may be that the Lord will work 
for us : for there is no restraint to the Lord, 
to save by many or by few?” What exploit 
in the annals of war braver, or so brave, 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF JONATHAN. 


as that which followed — when, scaling their 
10cky fastness on his hands and knees, he 
leaped headlong among a swarm of Philis- 
tines, and, receiving the battle on his single 
shield, mowed them down like grass before 
the scythe ? Thus gloriously broke the day 
on Israel — filling the hearts of her warriors 
with courage for the coming battle ; but, 
like many that rise with dawn of brightest 
promise, it had nearly set in the deepest 
gloom. The victory is won; but at what a 
price! His father has made a rash vow; 
and he now requires that Jonathan shall 
die. It was hard to part with wife and 
children, hard to leave the world in the 
tlush of life and the very hour of victory, 
ret he submits himself to the tather’s will. 

— bosom seamed and scarred with 
wounds suffered in that father’s cause, he 
stands ready to receive the stroke —a sac- 
rifice to filial piety; and had fallen, but 
that the people, brandishing swords red with 
the blood of the Philistines, broke out into 
open revolt, and throwing themselves before 
Saul, said, “‘ Shall Jonathan die, who hath 
wrought this great salvation for Israel ? 
God forbid: as the Lord liveth, there shall 
not one hair of his head fall to the ground. 
So the people rescued Jonathan, that he 
died not.” 

The reed that bends its head to a breath 
of wind, and the old grey rock which with- 
stands the hurricane that strews the plain 
with trees and the foaming shore with 
wrecks, are not more unlike than Jonathan 
where his own interests, and the same 
Jonathan where David's interests were con- 
cerned. Such was the depth and power 
of his affection for his friend. Here neither 
Saul’s entreaties, nor anger, nor violence 
could move him. He would part with life 
to please his father, but not with his love 
for David. When Saul, to the astonish- 
ment of the host, proposed to sacrifice his 
son to a rash and wicked vow, Jonathan 
neither made resistance nor remonstrance — 
like Him whose divine friendship his recalls, 
he “was dumb, opening not his mouth.” 
But when Saul threatens David’s life, he 
refuses obedience, and becomes the advo- 
cate of his friend; in words replete with 
affection, a pious spirit, and unanswera- 
ble arguments, he pleads with his father; 
he remonstrates with him, saying, “ Let not 
the king sin against his servant, against 
David, because he has not sinned against 
thee, arrd his works to theeward have been 
very good ; for he did put his life in his 
hand and slew the Philistine; and the 
Lord wrought a great salvation for all 
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‘Israel; thou sawest it, and didst rejoice; 


wherefore wilt thou sin against innocent 
blood, to slay David without a cause ?” 

Saul makes many attempts to awaken 
Jonathan’s jealousy, and kindle in his son’s 
bosom the hatred that burned and raged in 
his own. But they are vain. Nor does he 
succeed any better when all his pent-up pas- 
sions burst forth in volcanic fury on discov- 
ering that David, the object of his hatred, is 
to be the successor to his throne. In that 
discovery he flatters himself he holds a spell 
of power to turn Jonathan’s love into the 
bitterest hatred, and raise all the devil in 
his son. There was no devil to raise. ‘The 
dreadful secret is revealed; but whatever 
pain it inflicted, whatever struggle it cost, 
whatever tears it wrung from Jonathan’s 
eyes, it kindles no bad passions in that pious, 
generous, and loving heart. 

If piety is shown by a regard to God and 
a childlike submission to his sovereign will, 
by taking up our cross and denying our- 
selves daily that we may follow Christ, by 
saying, like Jesus himself, as he took the bit- 
ter cup of our sorrows from his Father's 
hand, “ Father, not my will, but thine be 
done,” what finer example of this grace than 
Jonathan ? David is to supplant him ; David 
is to enter on the honours and fortune he 
expected to enjoy; and out of the ruins of 
Saul’s house David is to build his own; yet 
Jonathan ceases not to regard him with una- 
bated and the tenderest affection. For this 
his father loads him with cruel reproaches ; 
and borne away on the foaming torrent of 
his passions, insults the very name and 
memory of his mother ; calling him “ the son 
of a rebellious and perverse woman.” But 
these reproaches — like the javelin his mad 
hand hurled at his son —are all in vain. 
Jonathan leaves the presence of his father 
to seek David, and warn him of what was no 
longer doubtful, hisimminent danger. With 
what affection they meet; with what bitter 
sorrow and loving vows they part; tender as 
brave, “they kissed one another, and wept 
one with another, until David exceeded; 
and Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, 
forasmuch as we have sworn both of us in 
the name of the Lord, saying, The Lord be 
between me and thee, and between my seed 
and thy seed for ever.” Once again they 
met. It was inthe wood of Ziph, and prob- 
ably under the cloud of night. There, 
strong in faith and clinging to the hope of 
better days, Jonathan sets himself to comfort 
the friend of his bosom. ‘“ Fear not,” he 
says to David, “ for the hand of Saul, my 
father, shall not find thee ; and thou shalt be 
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king over Israel, and I shall be next unto 
thee ;” and so, neither of them anticipating 
that this was to be their last meeting on 
earth, they parted — never to meet more; 
Jonathan to leave behind him a name sacred 
to friendship, and enter, ere long, through a 
bloody passage into welcome rest; David to 
mourn Fis loss, and cherish Jonathan’s sweet 
memory, and lay on his grave the finest 
wreath ever bedewed with tears and woven 
in honour of the dead. 

Tender as a woman, and yet true as steel, 
overflowing with generous kindness, utterly 
devoid of selfishness, trusting as much as he 
was trusted, with a heart that reflected Da- 
vid’s as face answereth to face in water, 
Jonathan was the paragon, and perfect pat- 
tern of a friend. Many a fond lie has been 
written on tombstones; and with all their 
good qualities magnified by the tears through 
which we gaze on them, the dead appear 
fairer, dearer, and better than they ever 
seemed in life; but Jonathan was altogether 
worthy of this grand eulogium : — 


“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
places : how are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philis- 
tines rejoice, lest the daughters of the un- 
circumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields 
of offerings: for there the shield of the 
mighty is vilely cast away, the shield of 
Saul, as though he had not been anointed 
with oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of 
the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not 
back, and the sword of Saul returned not 


empty. ~ 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were 
not divided: they were swifter than eagles, 
they were stronger than lions. 


Ye daughters of Isracl, weep over Saul, who 
clothed you in scarlet, with other delights ; 
who put on ornaments of gold upon your 
apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
battle! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine 
high places. 

T am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love 
of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons 
of war perished ! ’ 





SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


Steering in Cuurcn. “They woud 
scarcely believe him when he told them that, 
when in Thurso some time ago, he on one 
occasion saw six hundred people asleep in 
church.” — [Speech of Dr. Gutherie.] 


Oe’r their devoted head, 

While the law thunder’d, 
Snugly and heedlessly 

Snored the six hundred. 
Great was the preacher’s theme ; 
Screw’d on was all the steam ; 
Neither with shout nor scream 
Could he disturb the dream 

Of the six hundred. 


Terrors to right of them, 
Terrors to left of them, 
Terrors in front of them — 
Hell itself plundered 
Of its most awful things, 
Weak-minded preacher flings 
At the dumbfounder’d. 
Boldly he spoke and well ; 
All on deaf ears it fell ; 
Vain was his loudest yell 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 
For, caring — the truth to tell — 
Neither for heaven nor hell, 
Snored the six hnndred. 


Still, with redoubled zeal, 

Still he spoke onward, 

And, in a wild appeal, 
Striking with hand and heel — 
Making the pulpit reel, 

Shaken and sundered — 
Called them the Church’s foes, 
Threatened with endless woes — 
Faintly the answer rose 
(Proofs of their sweet repose) 
From the united nose 

Of the six hundred. 


L ’ Envoy. 


Sermons of near an hour, 
Two much for human power ; 
Prayers, too, made to match 
(Extemporaneous batch, 
Wofully blundered) ; 
With a service of music 
Fit to turn every pew sick — 
Should it be wondered ? 
Churches that will not move 
Out of the ancient groove 
Through which they flounder’d, 
If they will lag behind, 
Still must expect to find 
Hearers of such a kind 
As the six hundred. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BRIDEGROOM. 


TIME wore on, the winter passed over, 
and early in the spring Monsieur de Véran- 
cour had been brought to regard as admissible 
the event which had at first appeared in his 
sight as so enormously ridiculous ; — the pos- 
sible marriage, namely, of his eldest daughter 
with Richard Prévost. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
this was easily accomplished. Félicie did 
not find it sufficient to gain one or two 
isolated battles; she had a complete cam- 
paign to undertake, and her final victory 
was due only to her patience and consum- 
mate good generalship. She never lost her 
temper and never lost a point; but let what 
would be the insignificance of her gain of the 
previous day, she always contrived to add 
some small gain to it on the following one, 
so that, in the course of a month or two, by 
dint of clever treatment, the Vicomte got 
quite accustomed to his new position, and, in 
the prospects of her future wealth, consented 
to lose sight of the fact that his daughter 
would become the wife of a valet de chain- 
bre’s grandson. One thing was settled at 
the very outset, and that was, that the mat- 
ter should be kept secret ; that no word of 


the future engagement should transpire; 
and that not until Monsieur Richard had 


left D——, and taken rank in the depart- 
ment as Monsieur de Chateaubréville, should 
he be. presumed to have aspired to the hon- 
our of Mademoiselle de Vérancour’s hand. 
What priacipally disposed the Vicomte 
in favour of the coming mésalliance was, 
that, besides the wealth of the bridegroom, 
the whole proceeding had about it a charac- 
ter of barter that was serious and satisfac- 
tory. There was nothing sentimental in the 
whole concern. All was business-like and 
full of calculation. Had the unfortunate 
Monsieur Richard put himself in the light 
of an aspiring lover, of a man who, for the 
sake of becoming Feélicie’s husband, would 
sacrifice every other earthly consideration in 
life, it is probable that the young lady her- 
self would have crushed his hopes with with- 
ering contempt, and it is certain that on 
such terms the Vicomte would never have 
consented to accept Monsieur Richard as 
his son-in-law. But the latter was wise 
enough to understand this, and he never once 
alluded to the possibility of his marriage 
being anything more than a business trans- 
action. This put all parties at their ease, 
and made the situation clear and comprehen- 
sible. 





Monsieur Richard, having a very ; 
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large fortune, which, situated as he was, 
could be of no use to him, found means, 
through the condescension of the Vérancour 
family, of securing to himself a status in soci- 
ety, and of being admitted to spend his 
money among people of birth and rank. 
This, of course, coyld not be purchased at 
too high a rate, and, in fact, Monsieur 
Richard got it a vast deal too cheap. On 
the other hand, Mademoiselle Félicie, in- 
stead of being condemned to lead a life of 
single blessedness in an out-of-the-way prov- 
ince, with not enough to live upon decently, 
acquired the free disposal of an income much 
exceeding that of the most fashionable ladies 
for several miles round. This was as it 
should be, and there was a sense of fitness in 
the fact of a Vérancour enjoying a hundred 
thousand francs a year. 

The work of renovation and embellish- 
ment at Chateaubréville went on apace, and 
would have been in an advanced stage of 
completion, had it not been for poor Mon- 
sieur Richard’s health. The winter had 
been extremely severe, and the unlucky 
young man had been a frequent sufferer. 
His lungs were said to be delicate, though 
the fact was made a matter of dispute be- 
tween two rival practitioners; the old doc- 
tor at D declaring tor the weakness of 
the chest, and a young doctor, lately settled 
at Cholet, taking the part of “nerves,” and 
at most only tolerating the notion of bron- 
chial susceptibility. But then this new dis- 
ciple of Aisculapius was a man who made 
light of everything, according to the way of 
the modern Parisian school. It was a won- 
der he believed in death, —some said he 
called it an accident, — and he did not prom- 
ise to have any success in his provincial 
sphere. He treated poor Monsieur Richard 
somewhat severely, never called him “ poor” 
at all, and shrugged his shoulders at those 
who did. He openly declared that the ail- 
ments of Monsieur Richard were only lazi- 
ness and self-indulgence, and told him to his 
face that he would never be well till he took 
more exercise, lived more in the air, washed 
more in cold water, and eat fewer sweet- 
meats. He affirmed that whatever harm 
there was, came from the liver and the mu- 
cous membrane, and that the patient’s ab- 
surd mode of life was answerable for the 
whole. But then this young man, Dgctor 
Javal by name, was of a hard and unkind 
nature, and did not sympathise readily witl» 
people who complained overmuch. 

It is certain that Monsieur Richard’s mode 
of living was unwholesome, but that struek 
no one else, for it always has been a theory 
in France, — in the provinces above all, — 
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that the amount of pampering a man enjo 
should be ~~ by the queer of 
paying for that whereby you are to be 
ee Therefore, Monsieur Richard, 

ing rich, was quite right to indulge him- 
self in every possible way, —as he did. The 
atmosphere he kept up in his room was that 
of a torcing-house, and when he went out 
of doors he muffled himself up into a per- 
manent state of perspiration. He had or- 
dered down a neat little brougham trom 
Tours, and drove about with shut windows 
and a foot-warmer,— never walking save 
on the brightest, warmest days, and for very 
short distances. Warm baths he allowed 
himself with the approbation of the old doc- 
tor at , who was forever vaunting 
their “ cooling and calming action!” And 
sweetmeats he indulged in to a degree that 
met with the appropation of no one at all, — 
not even of Madame Jean, who had to make 
them. Altogether the winter had severely 
tried Monsieur Richard, and his appearance 
was unhealthy, as he would sit shivering 
over the fire in the salon of the Chateau, 
where the inmates never attained beyond a 
very moderate degree of warmth. 

With all this, his impatience to be in the 
full enjoyment of his riches seemed daily to 
increase in ardour. He was fretful with de- 
sire to see the house at Chateaubréville fit 
to be inhabited, and would sometimes avow 
to Mademoiselle Félicie that he counted 
the days and hours till he should have en- 
tered upon his new duties as head of one of 
the principal establisk:ments in the depart- 
ment. Curiously enough, by degrees, as 
the state of his health became less satisfac- 
tory, fortune appeared intent upon favour- 
ing him more. An enterprise in which his 
uncle had invested a considerable sum, full 
fifteen years ago, a copper mine in Chili, 
and which had been supposed to be an 
unlucky venture, suddenly turned up a 
prize, and Monsieur Richard found himself, 
from day to day, far richer than he thought. 
It was evident now that he would enter 
upon his proprietorship of Chateaubréville 
without having to deduct from his capital 
the amount that the improvements there 
would have cost. Well, Monsieur Richard 
was a lucky man! Only it was just at this 
identical moment that his health gave symp- 
toms of the greatest weakness. 

“ Compensation!” said the 
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publie of 
; and perhaps it was so. Perhaps it 
would not have been just if, in addition to 
his extraordinary good luck in every other 
respect, Monsieur Richard had had the ro- 
bust health and solid nervous system of 
some others who have their livelihood to 
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earn. It is a just dispensation of Provi- 
dence that the possession of great joys and 
the power of enjoying them seldom go to- 
gether ; it consoles those who have only the 
eapacity for enjoyment without anything to 
enjoy, and prevents them from cutting their 
neighbours’ throats, or their own. 

But what would most have surprised any 
English observer, had he had occasion to 
examine minutely the feelings of the vari- 
ous persons we have introduced to him, 
would have been to notice the comparative 
absence of what is usually called “ feeling ” 
in any one of them. 

Here was a father about to see one of his 
daughters take the gravest step that ever is 
taken in a woman’s life; here was a girl 
under twenty about to assume upon herself 
the responsibilities of wedlock ; and here 
was a man about to give all his worldly ad- 
vantages for the privilege of calling this girl 
his ; — yet in all this, where was the love ? — 
where the sentiment, compared to which 
everything else is as nothing ? 

Monsieur de Vérancour, amongst all the 
objections he saw to Félicie’s marriage with 
Richard Prévost, never adverted to the pos- 
sible existence of a moral one; never so 
much as asked himself whether she would 
be happy with this man, or whether she 
could be pure and worthy and good ;— 
whether, at the end of a few years of sucha 
union, the immortal part of her would be 
better, nobler than now, or weakened and 
debased. He simply did not think of any- 
thing of the kind, because no one that he 
ever heard of was in the habit of so doing, 
and because his duty was merely to place, 
to establish his children;—having done 
which, he was entitled to hold up his hands 
to the Almighty, like Simeon, and chaunt his 
Nunc Dimittis in all confidence. Monsieur 
de Vérancour was. as times go, a very ex- 
cellent father; and no one in their senses 
would dream of demanding from him an 
iota more than what he was doing. 

And Félicie ? 

Félicie was, according to the worldly 
morals of France, a thoroughly right-minded 
person,— a person upon whom you could 
count. This means that all the figures you 
take the trouble to cast up in relation to 
her would be found correct ; all the caleu- 
lations you make would be unerring, be- 
cause you never would have to fear one of 
those perturbations which are brought about 
by the ill-regulated, comet-like vagaries of 
a sentiment. Félicie was reliable. I will 
not speculate upon what a lover or even a 
friend might wish, but ag upon it there 
is not in all France a father or mother who 
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would not be full of pride and delight if 
heaven sent them only such a daughter as 
Félicie de Vérancour. , 

As. to Monsieur Richard, the fature bride- 
groom of the fascinating Félicie, his nature 
was too thoroughly feeble a one to bear the 
strong tree of love ; but he was possessed 
by an unceasing desire to call the girl his, 
and only retrained from manifesting it be- 
cause his instinct told him that such a mani- 
festation would be prejudicial to his interests. 

One person alone, in this assemblage of 
eminently reasonable individuals, was un- 
like the rest, and that person was Vévette. 
She was a stray flower in this garden of 
pot-herbs, a wild rose upon the wall des- 
tined only to foster fruit. Such being the 
nature of her character and life, Vévette 
was not regarded by those around her as 
altogether safe; and, if she had not been 
such a very child, she would have been 
narrowly watched, and made to undergo a 
due and proper course of training. It was 
tacitly understood between the Vicomte 
and his eldest daughter that whenever the 
latter became Madame de Chateaubréville, 
and was the sovereign mistress of her mag- 
nificent household, she should take her 

ounger sister to live with her, and do the 

t she could for her advancement in life. 
Vévette’s “turn,” as she had practically 
expressed it, would then come, and neither 
Félicie nor her father had the slightest 
doubt of how exemplary it would be on 
their parts to contrive that that “ turn” 
should be an advantageous one. 

The whole of poor little Vévette’s life had 
been of a kind to mislead her in all her ap- 
—— of herself and of others. She 

ad lost her mother too young to have seen, 
from her example, how perfect a merely 
loving woman, aiming at nothing loftier, 
could be; and she was far too humble to 
imagine that whatever instinctive sentiment 
she possessed could: be otherwise than blame- 
able. Of course, her convent education had 
been for her, with her peculiar disposition 
towards timidity and diffidence, the worst 
possible education. Convent discipline, the 
most enlightened as well as the worst, can 
seldom or never be good for any save the 
haughty and rebellious in spirit, whom it 
does sometimes modify, and to whom it 
teaches worldly wisdom as well as the justice 
of concession. To the naturally meek and 
humble, convent discipline is simply de- 
struction. It roots up self-reliance and 
preaches dependence as a virtue, and you 
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may pretty surely predict of a convent 
favourite that her notions of right and wrong 
are not innate, but imposed upon her from 
without. 

Now, although poor. little Vévette’s na- 
ture was too sweet and pure a one to be 
spoilt by all these mistakes of education, her 
peace of mind was destroyed by them, and 
her simplicity of heart perturbed. Whilst 
in reality all her own native instincts were 
towards the fair and the noble and the 
generous, she was driven into being perpetu- 
ally at war with herself, and into believing 
that whatever she thought, or wished, or did, 
must be wrong. On all sides she had heard 
her sister lauded as the pattern of everything 
a woman should be, and her own inmost 
soul, when questioned, told her she could not 
be like Félicie. 

It was one of the causes of her love for 
Raoul, that, recognising as he did the 
beauty of her nature, he gave her — whether 
she would or not —akind of trust in her- 
self. The great cause of the love, however, 
was the impossibility of avoiding it. They 
were left to themselves, and they loved, 
just as it was natural they should do. But 
this was precisely one of poor Vévette’s 
greatest troubles. From the same source 
whence she had drawn her piety, her faith 
in all divine truths, from that same source 
flowed a doctrine which condemned her to 
be incessantly at war with herself. That 
nature was to be vanquished, and that all 
Love was a sin, — this was the doctrine of 
her teachers. And what was she to do with 
such teaching as this ? 

Instead of loving frankly and gladly, and 
hopefully and strongly, and finding virtue 
in the truth of devotion, the poor child 
struggled against what was best and noblest 
in herself, and though with her whole heart 
she loved Raoul, the innocence of the passion 
was overcast, and she was doomed to the 
torture of an unquiet conscience, and to 
what was worse still, the knowledge that 
far from bringing happiness to him she best 
loved, she, by her own uncertainties and 
alarms, brought him perpetual perplexity 
and pain. 

But in this'little out-of-the-way town of 
D. , events were in store which threat- 
ened to force the persons we have been af- 
tempting to describe out of their conven- 
tional parts into the real characters which 
has been allotted to them in the grave and 
serious drama of life. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE BRIDE. 


As the domain of Chateaubréville lay at 
the other side of the department, to the 
north-east, if you went from D by the 
road, it was a good half-day’s work to get 
there. The usual manner of performing 
the journey was to drive over to one of 
the railway stations on the banks of the 
Loire, and from thence proceed by rail to 
the post town nearest to the chateau itself, 
whence a vehicle could be despatched to 
meet you. 

This was Monsieur Richard’s mode of 

roceeding, and it had now become his 

bit, when he went over to inspect his 
future residence, to pass one night always, 
and occasionally two or three, at the 
chateau. It took four hours of tolerably 
good driving, with a rest of half-an-hour at 
the half-way auberge, to get from D to 
the station, and another good hour and a 
half were required before landing you at 
the hall door of Chateaubréville. The 
expedition, therefore, was not possible in 
the short days of winter. But Monsieur 


Richard was growing very anxious that his 
future wife should give her opinion upon 


some of the interior arrangements of what 
was to be her home, and his anxiety would, 
wf he had dared, have been tiresome; as it 
was, it was only fidgety, and he was for 
ever recurring to his fear lest too much 
delay would be engendered by the want of 
certain details being positively fixed upon. 
March was drawing to an end, and the 
weather had, for the last ten days, been 
singularly fine, the genial warmth of the 
suo bringing forth vegetation in what was 
an exceptional manner even for the soft 
climate of western France. 

It was decided to take a journey to Mon- 
sieur Richard’s new estate, but to take it in 
a form that should not awaken the curiosity 
of the inhabitants of D. Monsieur 
Richard himself was to go over to Chiteau- 
bréville the day before, pass the night there, 
and prepare every thing for the reception 
of the Vicomte and his daughters on the 
morrow. The remarkable old conveyance 
Which, in the days of the Restoration, had 
been a caléche, drawn by two stout perche- 
rons, was ordered out, and Baptiste, in 
his time-worn livery, prepared to get all 
the work he could out of the one aged horse 
which on such like occasions had the hon- 
our of transporting the Vérancour equi- 
page of state from place to place. 

Why his master and his family were go- 





ing early in the morning to the N—— sta- 
tion Baptiste did not guess, which was no 
wonder, seeing that Baptiste was not 
pom a but the lynx-eyed Suzette, his bet- 
ter half, did not guess it either, which was 
wonderful. So the Vicomte and the two 
girls really did accomplish their journey 
without all the gossips in D. knowing 
whither they were bent, and the general 
opinion was that they had gone to see the 
Mére Supérieure of a very famous convent 
on the Nantes Line, in order to arrange for 
the noviciate of Mademoiselle Vévette, 
who was all but certain one day to take the 
veil. 

The N station was reached, the 
down train duly caught, and the party 
safely set down at the village where Mon- 
sieur Richard was to be found in waiting. 
And there he was sure enough, and all four 
packed themselves into the vehicle he had 
brought for their convenience; and the 
big, finely gilt clock just over the vestibule 
door was striking one when they got out at 
what was one day to be Feélicie’s future 
home. 

The few hours allotted to the visitors — 
they were forced to leave again at a little 
after five — were, as you will easily con- 
ceive, amply employed by all they had to 
see. Félicie proved herself thoroughly 
equal to the duties of her future position, 
and inspected everything as though she 
had all her life been the mistress of a 1 
house, and reigned over a numerous estab- 
lishment. Nothing was beyond or beneath 
her; nothing, in fact, out of her competen- 
cy. She dived down into the kitchens, 
and soared up into the attics, authorita- 
tively decreeing what was requisite for 
each individual servant as long as he or 
she was “in the exercise of their func- 
tions” for the master’s benefit, and how 
little was sufficient for them when they 
were consigned to the privacy of their own 
rooms. She was brilliant on the subject of 
pantries, larders, and store-closets, and hit 
upon all the dry corners in which it was 
best to keep provisions and linen; and in 
the wash-houses absolute inspiration visited 
her, and she overturned all the plans 
which had been adopted for heating the 
caldrons, substituting for them others 
which were, as she victoriously showed, far 
more economical. The architect who had 
been appointed to meet them, and who 
knew nothing of the names of the persons 
with whom he spoke, was penetrated with 
admiration of the wise and omniscient Fé- 
licie, and could not help repeating at 
every fresh defeat of his combinations by 
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her suggestions — “ Voila une petite dame 
bien entendue !” 

Poor Vévette felt, as usual, thoroughly 
crushed into nothing by her sister's superi- 
ority. Sodid the Vicomte; but then he 
liked it, which Vévette did not. No true 
woman can bear to think of herself as fem- 
ininely inferior, that is, inferior in those 

ualities which constitute a woman. The 

ecision and practical ability of Félicie 
overawed Vévette ; and feeling that nothing 
could ever make her emulate her sister’s vir- 
tues, she began to regard herself as_ useless, 
i.e., incapable of imparting happiness; and 
the inevitable consequence was discourage- 
ment and deep self-dissatisfaction. Poor Vé- 
vette! She resolutely admired Félicie be- 
cause she bad been told to do so from child- 
hood upwards ; but do what she would, she 
felt she could not like her ways. 

This visit to Chateaubréville was a sore 
trial for Monsieur Richard, for almost all 
the arrangements to which he had been 
consenting for four months were disputed 
and in most cases changed. Of course, on 
the alterations made in the inside of the 
house Monsieur Richard had never given an 
opinion, — he had none, — but had allowed 
his architect to go his own way, and the 
architect had aimed chiefly at two things 
—filling his own pockets, and giving to 
the general aspect of the dwelling a sufti- 
cient air of richness. In neither of these 
‘ aims did Mademoiselle Félicie at all acqui- 
esce, and she made comparatively short 
work with the bourgeois-like splendour 
which was about to flaunt from every wall 
and window of the “ renovated ” old place. 

“What on earth has made you think 
that the panels in this small drawing-room 
should be gilt?” asked she, smiling, but 
with at the same time an air of such exqui- 
site impertinence that a spectator must 
have had a curious idea of what the hus- 
band’s life would be who would daily en- 
dure such treatment. “ What is the use of 
gilding here ? ” 

“Tt is richer,” replied both Monsieur 
Richard and his architect at once. 

The elegant Félicie curled her lip, and 
used an inexpressibly disdainful accent 
whilst echoing the word “richer!” And 
she meant this as much for her own sire as 
for Monsieur Richard,‘ for she could not 
avoid seeing that the Vicomte was every 
bit as unable to resist the temptation of 
what was gaudy as was his base-born son-in- 
law elect. 

“ Why, what would you furnish these sa- 
lons with ? ” she continued, always imper- 
turbably smiling, and looking so pretty! 
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* ee you hang them with crimson dam- 
as ” 

“ Crimson damask is very handsome,” ob- 
served the architect, rather abashed. 

“ Then what is to become of your beautiful 
old meuble in white wood, and Beauvais 
tapestry, which is absolutely priceless for 
any connoisseur ? ” 

“ Well,” ventured to remark Monsieur 
Richard, “ Monsieur and I thought of puat- 
ting that into the rooms up-stairs, and” — 

But she quickly cut him short, and laid 
her law of elegance down, which was mani- 
festly to be without appeal. ‘No one but 
parvenus,” said she, mercilessly, though in 
honey-sweet tones, “ever put gilding and 
silk or satin stuffs into country houses. 
Richness, or even pomp, is all very well for 
a Paris residence, and in your drawing- 
rooms in Paris you can be as lavish of gold 
and crimson damask, within a certain meas- 
ure, as you choose ; but freshness is the no- 
tion that ought to be inspired by the aspect 
of a country abode. Renovate, by all 
means, the old boiseries of these salons, but 
keep them what they are; wood, plain wood, 
white upon mae erey, and no gold! — for 
Heaven’s sake, no gold!” 

Monsieur Richard looked utterly disap- 
pointed, and as if half his satisfaction in his 
wealth were taken from him. He pleaded 
for just a little ** show,” for here and there 
a patch of garish colouring or of costly ma- 
terial, and finding no other, he invariably 
made use of the same argument, and 
vaunted the richness of what he proposed. 
Against all the delicate-tinted, though per- 
haps a little faded, Beauvais and Gobelins 
furniture, which Mademoiselle de Véran- 
cour advocated, he opposed his bran new, 
gorgeous tissues, of which he lugged about 
a huge roll of patterns. “See how rich 
this is!” he repeatedly said. 

“ But it is bad in taste!” was the only 
answer he got, and this answer reduced him 
tosilence. And so it was with everything. 
What he had thought fair or fitting was not 
discussed, or superseded by something fairer 
or more fitting; but the standard by which 
he could by any possibility judge of its fit- 
tingness or fairness was not explained to 
him. He was put from the starting-point 
out of the pale of whatsoever was connected 
with taste ! 

And I don’t say that, from the artistic 
point of view, Mademoiselle Feélicie was 
wrong, for I am tolerably certain that no 
teaching and no change of habits could ever 
have given Richard Prévost the fine per- 
ceptions that are requisite to be able to 
judge the beauty of external objects, just as 
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probably no mere circumstance would have 
ever destroyed them in Félicie. But it was 
a hard case, for here were this man and this 
woman about toenter upon a compact to 
exist side by side during the term of their 
natural lives, without one single point, in 
their respective modes of life being other- 
wise than calculated to keep them morally 
asunder. 

They went through the house, up-stairs 
and down-stairs, and every step made it ev- 
ident how perfectly at home Félicie would 
be in this fine old mansion when she came to 
be its mistress, and how no amount of mas- 
tership would ever make of Richard Pré- 
vost anything else save an intruder. But 
though each, perhaps, may have instinctive- 
ly felt this, neither saw in it anything which 
appeared like a warning, and the man was 
as ready as before to buy the wife who 
would despise’ him, and the wife equally 
ready to accept the husband with whom 
while she lived she could never have one 
single moment’s community of thought. 

hey rambled through the gardens and 
shrubberies, and visited greenhouses and 
poultry-yards and stables, and here, as in- 
doors, the captivating Félicie promulgated 
her dogmas, and put out of the question all 
attempt at a retort or a counter-objection 
by the fatal sentence: “ It is not the proper 
thing,” or “ It is bad taste.” 

When the time came for going, Made- 
moiselle Félicie was well pleased with her 
ye argos and when she stepped into the 
vehicle which was to take them back to the 
station, she felt that upon the whole she 
had spent a pleasant day. Monsieur Rich- 
ard could not make up his mind as to 
whether the day had been altogether a 
pleasant one to him, and for the first time 
since they had met, the future father and 
son-in-law cherished a sort of mutual sym- 

athy ; for they had been equally snubbed 
yy the same person. 

At the N station who should they 
meet but the Curé of D——, who had been 
sent for by the bishop, and was returning 
to his parish by a late train. They made 
him the offer of a fifth place in the venera- 
ble old caléche, which necessitated the piti- 
less squeezing together of the two young la- 
yg ‘thoroughly convinced Baptiste 
that the object of the journey had really 
been the convent at which Mademoiselle 
Vévette would one day take the veil. 

It was striking seven when they started 
on their homeward course, but the old 
horse, eager for his stables, did his best, and 
Baptiste affirmed that they should reach 
D—— before the four hours usually required 
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would be over. The night was a warm 
but windy one ; fitful, as the finest nights in 
early spring are wont to be, and after the 
moon had silvered the whole road before 
them and the tall trees along its edge, her 
light ‘would be suddenly eclipsed by the 
dusky veil of some swiftly drifting clouds. 
“ Weare going through your property here, 
are we not, Monsieur le Vicomte ?” asked 
the Curé, as the carriage jolted out of a 
very ill-repaired by-way into a _tolerably 
smooth road skirted by young woods. 

“No, no; that’s none of mine,” was the 
reply. “I wish it were. Les Grandes 
Bruyéres lie much higher up to the left. 
We have just come across old Riviére’s 
fields, and at this moment we are entering 
on Monsieur Richard’s woods.” 

“A valuable property,” suggested the 
Curé. 

“ Humph !” grunted the Vicomte. “ Yes, 
valuable enough, but atrociously ill kept, I 
must say.” 

“« What can one do?” objected Monsieur 
Richard. “ It would be the work of an ac- 
tive stout-bodied man to superintend the 
cuttings hereabouts. I know that, and old 
Prosper is assuredly not fit for the post ; but 
if I were to turn him away what would be- 
come of the old fellow? He is already in a 
very shaky state of health.” 

“ More than that even. Monsieur Rich- 
ard,” replied the Curé; “ the man seems to 
me absolutely shattered; he is so wasted 
away as to be but the shadow of himself; 
and his temper is strangely gloomy.” 

“ Have you seen him lately?” inquired 
Monsieur Richard eagerly. 

‘“‘ Not very lately, — and you?” 

“ Oh! I never see him,” was the prompt 
rejoinder. ‘“ When he comes, he sees Mad- 
ame Jean, or he goes to the notary.” 

“ Poor old man!” said Vévette gently ; 
“ his must be a sad life up all alone there in 
his woods. Was he always quite alone in 
the world ?” 

“ As long as I have known him, always,” 
answered Monsieur Richard. 

“ Yes,” added the Curé, “ and as far as I 
know, he was always of the same unsociable 
disposition ; a born solitaire, but, after his 
fashion, sincerely pious.” 

“ Poor old man!” said Vévette again. 

The carriage rolled and jolted on, and 
the third quarter past ten was just to be 
heard from the church belfry as it came up- 
on the stones at the entrance into D——. 
“There ends my land,” said Monsieur 
Richard, as he pointed to a steep wooded 
bank just outside the town which sloped 
down into the road. “Up that little path 
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you can go on to the very top of the hill 
and past M. Riviére’s new farm.”. 

“ And straight up to old Prosper’s hut,” 
added the Vicomte. “I know the road 
well, and take it often outshooting. There’s 
somebody coming down it now ;— just 
look! It never can be old Prosper at this 
hour.” The moon at this noment was shin- 
ing very brightly, and gave plainly to view 
the figure of a man coming out of the little 
winding path into the road. He was evi- 
dently about to cross it, but was stopped by 
the advance of the old horse that was trot- 
ting forwards under Baptiste’s whip. He 
drew up and waited. The carriage passed, 
and as it did so the moonbeams fell full up- 
on his face. 

“ Why, it’s Raoul!” exclaimed Félicie. 

“ Nonsense!” said her father. “ Raoul’s 
in Paris doing his office work.” 

‘“‘ Besides, what should he be about in 
the middle of the night on a lonely path 
leading only through my woods ?” muttered 
Monsieur Richard. “I don’t suppose he 
has conferences with Prosper up in his hut.” 

“IT don’t mind that,” continued Félicie ; 
“it was Raoul.” 

Vévette felt a shudder go through her 
whole being, without knowing what it was 
that affrighted her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LITANIES FOR THE DEAD. 


A FEw days went by, and it was found to 
have really been Raoul de Morville whom 
the Vérancours had seen coming down into 
the road on the night of their return from 
Chateaubréville. But the way in which 
this was found out was rather strange, and 
did not leave a very satisfactory impression. 
Raoul had called upon the Vicomte, and 
stated that a sudden illness of his father’s 
had summoned him from Paris, and that he 
had obtained a month's leave of absence 
from his office. Old Morville had had a kind 
of paralytic seizure, and was very weak 
and ailing ; but no one in D had heard 
of this, for little or no intercourse was kept 
up between the inhabitants of the town and 
those of La Morvilliére. 

“ When did you come, Raoul?” asked 
Félicie, carelessly. 

“ On Wednesday,”’ was the answer. 

“ Why, Raoul,” was the rejoinder, with a 
mocking smile, “you positively do not 
know what you are saying. You came on 
Tuesday, and you have been here four whole 
days without coming to see us. Oh! don’t 
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deny it, for we saw you on Tuesday night 
coming down into the road by the path lead- 
ing from the woods. Surely you must have 
remarked us. You must have recognised 
Baptiste in the moonlight.” 

1 looked singularly annoyed and 
embarrassed, and at last ended by admit- 
we | that he had arrived on the Tuesday 
night, and that, not finding the D—— dili- 
gence at the station, he had come on foot, 
taking a short road across the hill and 
through the woods. 

“Short road if you will, my lad,” ob- 
served the Vicomte; “but it’s a good 
fourteen miles’ walk.” 

“ And I really cannot think how you 
came not to see the carriage. The moon 
was quite bright just then,” persisted Félicie. 

“ Well, I think I remember that I did see 
a carriage,” replied young Morville; “ but 
I certainly did not recognise the man who 
was driving it. I suppose I was thinking of 
something else.” 

“ You must have been deeply absorbed 
in your thoughts then,” exclaimed Félicie; 
“ for Baptiste is not precisely a microscop- 
ical personage, and you have known him 
ever since he used to wheel us all together 
up and down the garden in his barrow.” 

Raoul was evidently uncomfortable, 
Félicie was malicious in her playfulness, and 
Vévette was miserable, she neither knew 
why nor wherefore. The whole was un- 
satisfactory and odd. Every one thought 
so, but no one said it. 

Vévette felt that some harm threatened 
Raoul de Morville. What might be its 
nature, or whence it came, she knew not, 
but the instinct was as strong as it was sure; 
and from the moment in which this unmis- 
takable touch of reality came upon her, all 
the fictions of her education flew to the 
winds. Raoul was in danger, and now she 
knew how she loved him. What the dan- 
ger was, what the harm that menaced him, 
—that she could not define; but in the 
dread of his having to pass through some 
hard and terrible suffering, everything else 
was lost to her sight. She did not stop to 
discuss whether it was wrong to love thus ; 
she did not ask herself even whether she 
should ever be Raoul’s wife ; she simply felt 
that she would risk life, happiness, every- 
thing, sooner than that harm should come to 


m. 

Raoul had avowed,— or rather he had 
not denied to her, on the last day when 
they met ;— that he had some “ trouble.” 


What was it? How could she find out? 
How could she help him? Poor Vévette’s 
experience of life was as limited as that of 
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a child, and all that she did know led her 
to suppose that no one had any grief uncon- 
nected with money. Since she was in ex- 
istence she had always heard talk of money, 
and always been forced to conclude from 
what she heard that the aim of every one’s 
life was to keep his own money and add to 
it that of other people. It is true she 
had been invariably taught that the mere 

ssors of wealth were to be despised, 
and that honour was due alone to 
birth ; but, at the same time, she had had it 
. strongly borne in upon her that the well- 
born were somehow or other to be made 
rich, and that in their achievement of riches 
lay the perfect fitness of things. 

Vévette’s mere judgment, then, told her 
that Raoul was probably suffering some 
grievous pecuniary embarrassment; but 
something beyond her judgment, higher 
than it, told her it was a peril of a ver 
kind that threatened him. She half de- 
termined to consult the Curé, but hesitated 
for many reasons, one of which was, that 
Monsieur le Curé himself was just then not 
so accessible as usual, but seemed to be al- 
most out of temper, and to hold converse 
unwillingly with those who sought him. On 
the other hand, Raoul came but seldom to 
the Chateau, declaring that his father took 
P his whole time ; and when he did come, 

évette’s stolen glances at him were met by 
looks so mournful in their lovingness, that 
misery and dread entered deeper and deeper 
into the poor child’s heart. What could be 
impending ? 

The Curé had remarked that for many 
weeks the Breton woodcutter had neglected 
attending mass, and though it was not his 
custom either to note down those who re- 
mained away from church, or to think less 
well of them because they did so, still, the 

culiar character of Prosper Morel, and 

is strong superstitious seatonilals made it 
strange that he should thus absent himself 
for a continued length of time from all cel- 
ebration of divine worship. 

One morning in April Monsieur le Curé 
sallied forth after early mass, and took a 
turn through the market-place. It was 
market-day, and all the housekeepers of the 
town and its environs were busy haggling 
and clamouring over their bargains. Mad- 
ame Jean was kusier and more authoritative 
than any one else, for she had the counte- 
nance of military authority wherever she 
went, and wee betide any luckless peasant 
woman who might attempt to gain, no 
matter how little, upon the weight of what 
she sold, or prevaricate upon the freshness 
of eggs, butter, or poultry. She would have 
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had to settle accounts with the Brigadier, 
who, on market days, was almost always to 
be seen in the near neighbourhood of - 
ame Jean, lending her an importance which 
neither she nor those about her disdained. 
But the sword yields precedence to the 
Church, and “ Monsieur Frédéri” fell back 
respectfully when he saw Monsieur le Curé 
approaching Madame Jean. 

“JT wish you would tell me what you 


good | know of old Prosper Morel,” were the first 


words addressed by the parish priest to 
Richard Prévost’s housekeeper. “ As far 
as I have remarked, he has been more than 
two months without coming to church; for 
him that is odd.” 

Madame Jean looked the Curé full in the 
face. “Two months!” echoed she ; “ why, 
saving your reverence, I don’t believe he’s 
put his foot there for—for— let me see,” 
and she counted on her fingers, “ one, two, 
three, four, five— yes, five,” and then she 
mumbled, “ March, February, January, De- 
cember, November—five full months. I 
don’t believe, Monsieur le Curé, that old 
Prosper has ever been inside the church 
since the day of the Feast for the Dead.” 

“Impossible!” retorted the Curé. “I’m 
quite certain I’ve seen him since then.” 

“So you may, but not in church. Seen 
him! Oh yes, so have I, too; — but how? 
Hulking and skulking about, crawling along 
close to the walls, and never speaking to 
mortal creature, but making off, if you see 
him, like an owl with the daylight let in 
upon him !” 

“ But Prosper is a good Christian,” urged 
the Curé. “ He never would stay away from 
church in that way.” 

Madame Jean turned up her nose, and 
sniffed the air with a look of something like 
indignation. 

“Church, indeed!” she exclaimed. 
“ Why, Monsieur le Curé, if one is to be- 
lieve all one hears, the old savage — those 
bas Bretons are no better —has been and 
built himself some sort of a church or chap- 
el of his own, where he keeps up a psalm- 
singing and a howling day and night, just 
as'if he were a heretic, neither more nor 
less.” 

“ Have you spoken to Monsieur Richard 
about him ?” inquired the Curé very calm- 
ly, and in nowise allowing himself to be 
prejudiced. 

“ Well now, really, Monsieur le Curé,” 
retorted Madame Jean, “ where would be 
the good of speaking to Monsieur Richard ? 
Primo, he’s always for showing every indul- 
gence towards old Prosper, under pretence 
that he was nursed by Prosper’s wife; 
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and, secundo, he don’t get stronger or bet- 
ter able to bear worry than he used to be. 
He’s very weak indeed, is Monsieur Richard, 
and nobody knows the trouble I have with 
him only to persuade him to eat a little 
wholesome soupe grasse, or a white of a 
chicken, and not to be always stuffing him- 
self with sweets, creams, and jellies, and 
sugar-plums, that only turn on his stomach 
and make him sickly, and shivery, and 
fractious, just like a baby! And _ that’s 
what he is, poor Monsieur Richard ; for all 
the world, just like a baby !” 

While Madame Jean was delivering herself 
of this harangue, the Curé had been apparent- 
ly communing with himself rather earnestly. 
With one hand shoved into the pocket of his 
soutane, he employed the other in shifting 
his black calotte about upon his big head, 
now bringing it down to his very nose, and 
then shoving it back to the nape of his neck. 
Then he suddenly fished up a blue checked 
cotton handkerchief from the depths of his 
— blew his nose vigorously, put the 

erchief back, rammed both hands into his 
pockets, said, “Bon jour, Madame Jean,” 
rather abruptly, and marched off, across the 
Place, to the side street which led him up to 
his owi dwelling. 

A quarter of an hour later, Monsieur le 


Curé might be seen, with his broad-brimmed 
hat upon his head, and a good strong stick 
in his hand, walking over the stones to the 
- where they cease at the entrance into 
the 


town of D——. The day was bright and 
warm, soft and sunny, and though it was 
only the first week in April, there was green 
everywhere, — that beautiful, delicate green 
through which the sun shines so pleasantly, 
and which is so suggestive of youth, — the 
youth of the year. hen Monsieur le Curé 
got upon the high road, he suddenly turned 
to the left, and struck into the little path 
that led up the bank, and passed, as we have 
already been told, through Richard Prévost’s 
woods. He walked on up the hill till at the 
top he reached a flat part of the country, di- 
vided between cornfields and woods; and 
skirting a field where the young wheat was 
just beginning to throw its verdant robe over 
the brown earth, he plunged completely into 
the shade of the woods, and made for the 
plantations of tall timber. 

In the middle ofa clearing, which our pe- 
destrian soon reached, ten long and tolerably 
straight alleys met, and a board nailed to the 
stem of a beech-tree informed you that this 
was called “ L’Etoile des dix routes.” Be- 
tween two of these forest avenues, and 
backed by thick towering woods, in which 
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stood a solid, well-enough built woodman’s 
hut. The door was well-hinged, and the 
window-panes unbroken. All looked to be 
in fairly good order. This was Prosper 
Morel’s abode, and Monsieur le Curé went 
straight up to the door, knocked at it, and 
got no answer. He triedtoopenit. It was 
locked. He examined the two windows. 
The board serving as a shutter was up at 
both. Monsieur le Curé walked round and 
round, and called Prosper with a loud voice, 
but got no answer. All was still, and as 
Monsieur le Curé had had a good stout 
walk, and had left home before the hour at 
which he usually partook of his second 
breakfast, he felt hungry, and not undesi- 
rous of a little repose. He seated himself 
on the log of a felled tree, and took from his 
pocket a large slice of bread, a piece of 
cheese, and a book. When he had eaten 
the bread and cheese, he partook him- 
self to the book, and read, and rested him- 
self for half an hour. At last he rose, and 
looked again on all sides, and called, but still 
no one came ; and so Monsieur le Curé got up 
to go home, saying to himself, “ I can make 
out nothing that looks like a chapel.” He 
proceeded home leisurely and musingly, and 
every now and then stopping to take off his 
hat, and rub his hand over his forehead. 

He had got more than half way upon his 
journey back to D , when he heard what 
he supposed to be the call of one woodsman 
to another, or of a shepherd to his dog. He 
stopped and listened. It was very indis- 
tinct ; but still he heardit again. It seemed 
to be a good way off, and to come from the 

art where the woods were thickest. At 
ast he clearly made out that the direction 
he was taking led him nearer to the sound, 
and he pursued his path, listening, stopping, 
and then instinctively holding his breath, in 
order to listen better. The sound was an in- 
explicable one — something between a moan 
and a yell; and as the Curé got nearer, he 
perceived that it was, in fact, a succession of 
continuous sounds, and that when the louder 
cries ceased, they were exchanged for a rapid 
droning sort of utterance, which at first he 
could not rightly understand. The wood 
grew very thick as he advanced, and the 
= very narrow, winding through tangled 
rushwood and briars, and extremely damp 
under foot. 

For a moment or two the sounds had 
ceased, but the Curé kept on his path cau- 
tiously, for fear of being heard. Througha 
break in the bushes he now saw a small open 
space where the grass grew high, and at one 
end of which had been raised a species of 
shed. It was a queer, rude kind of construc- 
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tion, thatched with straw, quite open as far 
as one half of it went, and the-other half was 
rudely and imperfectly closed by very clum- 
sily made hurdles. The Curé had hardly 


had time to render to himself an account of: 


what he saw, when the chaunting recom- 
menced. 

It was the Litanies for the dead. The 
droned or muttered parts were the repeated 
appeals of the actual Litany, whilst the 
words “ Libera me!” were shouted out with 
terror-stricken force, and with what was 
really sometimes a perfect yell. 

At first the Curé could not see the man 
who chaunted the dismal invocation, for he 
was seemingly behind the shed, but a few 
seconds brought him to view. It was old 
Prosper Morel, who, with a crucifix in his 
hands, strode round and round the shed, at 
a solemn measured pace, and as though fol- 
lowing the procession before Mass on All 
Souls’ Day. ‘The wood-cutter was so altered 
that he looked as though twenty years had 
passed over him. The flesh had appar- 
ently dried up, and only wrinkled skin cov- 
ered the bony structure of the man. The 
joints seemed absolutely monstrous, and 
knees, ankles, shoulders, elbows, and wrists 
stood out in huge disproportion to the shrunk 
and dwindled portions of the frame they 
held together. The nose was a very vul- 
ture’s beak, rising between the two sharp 
protruding cheek-bones that literally over- 
hung the hollow cavities where the cheeks 
had sunk in. But what struck you more 
than all were theeyes. Naturally enlarged 
by the shrinking of the flesh from the other 
features, their balls seemed starting from 
their sockets. But it was less the glare of 
the eyes that arrested your attention than 
their fixity. They appeared invariably to 
stare at some one object, and the lids did 
not look as though they could ever close 
over the eyes themselves. 

What with his emaciation, and the patched 
and tattered condition of his raiment, Pros- 
per was a grim object as he went stalking 
round and round, staring through space, 
with his crucifix clutched with both hands, 
close to his breast, and chaunting the Lita- 
nies for the dead. 

The Curé resolved to watch minutely the 
movements of the man, and his whereabouts, 
before coming forward to make himself 
known. Accordingly, therefore, as the Bre- 
ton went to this side or that, he, too, shifted 
his hiding-place, going from behind one 
large tree to another. What he saw was 
this;— there, where the shed was open, 
there was visible inside it, and at the back, 
under the slope of the roof, a sort of chapel. 
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Several large logs of wood piled up together, 
and covered with a sheet, made a kind of 
altar, and on this were grouped specimens 
of most of the things used in connection 
with the ceremonies of the Church. There 
were images of every description, large and 
small, in wood and in wax; images of the 
Virgin and of our Saviour, and of various 
Saints. There were candlesticks of copper, 
brass, and tin, with tapers in them; and 
hung all round there were pictures of Holy 
Families or Martyrs, such as you buy from 
pedlars and hawkers for a few sous. 

The back of the shed was formed by a 
flat blank wall of planks coarsely nailed to- 
gether and painted black, on which were 
drawn in white chalk a most confusing mass 
of hieroglypbical signs and figures, disjointed 
words, huge capital letters, verses of Psalms, 
and uncouth portraitures of human beings. 

While the Curé was busy trying to make 
out what these extraordinary drawings could 
mean, the chaunting ceased, and in a few 
minutes the biacheron came round with 
heavy, drawling steps, without his crucifix, 
but with something in his hand which the 
Curé could not distinguish. His eyes were 
still fixed on vacancy, and he was muttering 
a prayer half aloud. He walked straight 
up to the blackened wall, rubbed out a 
string of words and figures with his sleeve, 
and with what he held in his right hand be- 
gan to write down others in their place. 
The operation was a slow one, but by de- 
grees, as the Curé watched, he saw grow 
under the old man’s fingers the phrase — 


“ De profundis clamavi” ..... , 


Just then rang out clearly in the distance 
the chimes of the church of D——, and the 
twelve strokes marking the hour of noon. 
This proved to Monsieur le Curé that he 
was nearer to the town than he had at first 
supposed. 

e determined now to try the effect of 
personal communication, and stepping for- 
ward from behind the cover of his tree, he 
addressed the man. “ Prosper Morel,” said 
he, coming straight up to the biacheron, 
“ what is it you are doing here?” The old 
man sprang back with an agility you could 
not have imagined to belong to him, and 
then suddenly, as it were, collapsed altogeth- 
er, and fell down at the root of a tall syca- 
more, huddled up, and with only his two 
arms stretched out to their utmost length, as 
though to ward off séme attack. “ Prosper,” 
repeated the Curé, coming closer, but - 
ing very gently, “I have not come to 
you. Tell me why you are here ?” 
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But, seemingly, speech was impossible, 
for the woodcutter only writhed and gib- 
bered, and stretched out his hands against 
the intruder more and more. At last, by a 
violent effort, he raised himself against the 
trunk of the tree, and stood upright, glow- 
ering at the Curé, whose quiet persistence 
nevertheless appeared to be acting magnet- 
ically upon him. 

After a few minutes’ struggling, speech, 
though imperfect, came; and then, with a 
scream of terror, he spoke. ‘ Master! mas- 
ter!” shrieked Prosper, “I won’t go alone 
with you! Take him too ;— take him !” 

“ Do you not know me, Prosper Morel ?” 
asked the Curé, as he thought he perceived 
some sign of wavering in the man’s eye. 

“Yes! yes!” he gasped ,in agony, clasp- 
ing his hands with convulsive energy. 
“ Know you? yes. It,is you who told him 
to come for me, — told me he would come, 


UNTER DEN LINDEN. 


I. 
WIFE, at her piano. 
In the early morning, when the gauzy mist 
Skyward vanished in the lift, while the sun had 
kissed 
But a dewdrop here and there, leaving brighter 


yet 
All the wealth of gems wherewith earth’s cor- 
onet was set, — 
Oh! but it was pleasant, in the olden times, 
In ° fresh May morning, underneath the 
imes ! 


Il. 


In the winking noon-tide, when with drowsier 
tune 

Ev’n the bee went humming through the breath- 
less June, 

And the flecks of golden light fell few and far 
between, 

Little restless wanderers, lost in a maze of 


green, — 

Oh! but it was pleasant, in the olden times, 

— delicious daydream, underneath the 
imes ! 
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and look at me face to face, — but I won’t 
go;” — and he threw his arms behind him 
fiercely, round the trunk of the tree; —“I 
won’t go alone with him. Tell him to take 
the other too,—the other,—the other! 
Tell him to take him!” And then his hold 
relaxed, his knees knocked together, his 
body bent forwards, and he dropped sense- 
less to the ground. 
* * . 7 * 
When Monsieur le Curé reached his home 
that afternoon he was no wiser than he had 
been when he left it. He felt that there 
was “something wrong” somewhere; but 
what seemed to him the most evident result 
of the whole was that, with his sermon on 
All Souls’ Day, he had completely deranged 
the old woodcutter’s already weak intellect. 
But was Prosper only mad? or... . ? 
It was a terrible question, and Monsieur 
le Curé was sorely perplexed. 


111. 
In the closing twilight, when the first white 


smile 
Shimmered of the waking moon down the leafy 
aisle, 
And some one mocked the nightingale, swear- 
ing every tone 
Of one voice he knew was softer, sweeter, than 
her own, — 
Oh ! but it was pleasant, in the olden times, 
Pacing slowly, whispering lowly, underneath 
the limes ! 


Iv. 


HUSBAND, in his easy chair. 


Sunrise?—ah! . the mushrooms 
gathered best, they say ! 
Noon ?—TJ love to perch, with the peach, on 
the sunny side o’ the way ! 
Moonlight ?— Nonsense! poke the fire! What 
keeps our Tom so late 
Out, amid the gathering damps, with that bag- 
, Kate? 
Pleasant?—ah! what trash these Poets 
babble in their rhymes ! 
Ugh!—the cold I caught last night — un- 
derneath the limes ! 
— Oacea Week. 


then are 





CHAPTER XVI. 
PHINEAS FINN RETURNS TO KILLALOE. 


Parnes Fryn’s first session of Parlia- 
ment was over, — his first session with all its 
adventures. When he got back to Mrs. 
Bunce’s house, — for Mrs. Bunce received 
him for a night in spite of her husband’s ad- 
vice to the contrary, —I am afraid he al- 
most felt that Mrs. Bunce and her rooms 
were beneath him. Of course he was very 
unhappy, — as wretched as a man can be; 
there were moments in which he thought 
that it would hardly become him to live un- 
less he could do something to prevent the 
marriage of Lady Laura and Mr. Kennedy. 
But, nevertheless, he had his consolations. 
These were reflections which had in them 
much of melancholy satisfaction. He had 
not been despised by the woman to whom 
he had told his love. She had not shown 
him that she thought him to be unworthy of 
her. She had not regarded his love as 
an offence. Indeed, she had almost told him 
that prudence alone had forbidden her to re- 
turn his passion. And he had kissed her, 


and had afterwards parted from her as a 
dear friend. Ido not know why there should 
have been a flavour of exquisite joy in the 


midst of his agony as he thought of this; — 
but it was so. He would never kiss her 
again. All future delights of that kind 
would belong to Mr. Kennedy, and he had 
no real idea of interfering with that gentle- 
man in the fruition of his privileges. But 
still there was the kiss, — an eternal fact. 
And then, in all respects except that of his 
love, his visit to Loughlinter had been pre- 
eminently successful. Mr. Monk had be- 
come his friend, and had encouraged him to 
speak during the next session, — setting be- 
fore him various models, and prescribing for 
him a course of reading. Lord Brentford 
had become intimate with him. He was on 
-pleasant terms with Mr. Palliser and Mr. 
Gresham. And as for Mr. Kennedy, — he 
and Mr. Kennedy were almost bosom 
friends. It seemed to him that he had quite 
surpassed the Ratlers, Fitzgibbons, and 
Bonteens in that  politico-social success 
which goes so far towards downright _politi- 
cal success, and which is in itself so pleas- 
ant. He had surpassed these men in spite 
of their offices and their acquired positions, 
and could not but think that even Mr. Low, 
if he knew it all, would confess that he had 
been right. 

As to his bosom friendship with Mr. Ken- 
nedy, that of course troubled him. Ought 
he not to be driving a poniard into Mr. 
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Kennedy’s heart? The conventions of life 
forbade that ; and therefore the bosom friend- 
ship was to be excused. If not an enemy to 
the death, then there could be no reason 
= he should not be a bosom friend. 

e went over to Ireland, staying but one 
night with Mrs. Bunce, and came down 
upon them at Killaloe like a god out of the 
heavens. Even his father was wellnigh 
overwhelmed by admiration, and his mother 
and sisters thought themselves only fit to min- 
ister to his pleasures. He had learned, if he 
had learned nothing else, to look as though 
he were master of the circumstances around 
him, and was entirely free from internal 
embarrassment. When his father spoke to 
bim about his legal studies, he did not ex- 
actly laugh at his father’s ignorance, but he 
recapitulated to his father so much of Mr. 
Monk’s wisdom at second hand, — showing 
plainly that it was his business to study the 
arts of speech and the technicalities of the 
House, and not to study law, — that his 
father had nothing further to say. He had 
become a man of such dimensions that an 
ordinary father could hardly dare to inquire 
into his proceedings; and as for an ordina- 
ry mother, —such as Mrs. Finn certainly 
was, — she could do no more than look after 
her son’s linen with awe. 

Mary Flood Jones,— the reader I hope 
will not quite have forgotten Mary Flood 
Jones, — was in a great tremour when first 
she met the hero of Loughshane after re- 
turning from the honours of his first session. 
She had been somewhat disappointed be- 
cause the newspapers had not been full of 
the speeches he had made in Parliament. 
And indeed the ladies of the Finn house- 
hold had all been ill at ease on this head. 
They could not imagine why Phineas had 
restrained himself with so much philosophy. 
But Miss Flood Jones in discussing the 
matter with the Miss Finns had never ex- 
pressed the slightest doubt of his capacity 
or of his judgment. And when tidings 
came, — the tidings came in a letter from 
Phineas to his father, — that he did not in- 
tend to speak that session, because speeches 
from a young member on his first session 
were thought to be inexpedient, Miss Flood 
Jones and the Miss Finns were quite will- 
ing to accept the wisdom of this decision, 
much as they might regret the effect of it. 
Mary, when she met her hero, hardly dared 
to look him in the face, but she remem- 
bered accurately all the circumstances of 
her last interview with him. Could it be 
that he wore that ringlet near his heart ? 
Mary had received from Barbara Finn cer- 
tain hairs supposed to have come from the 
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head of Phineas, and these she always wore 
near her own. And moreover, since she 
had seen Phineas she had refused an offer 
of marriage from Mr. Elias Booker, — had 
refused it almost ignominiously, — and when 
doing so had told herself that she would 
never be false to Phineas Finn. 

“ We think it so good of you to come to 
see us again,” she said. 

“Good to come home to my own peo- 

le?” 
ee Of eourse you might be staying with 
plenty of grandees if you liked it.” 

“No, indeed, Mary. It did happen by 
accident that I had to go to the house of a 
man whom perhaps you would call a gran- 
dee, and to meet grandees there. But it 
was only for a few days, and I am very glad 
to be eaben in again here, I can assure you.” 

“ You know how very glad we all are to 
have you.” 

“ Are you glad to see me, Mary?” 

“Very glad. Why should I not be glad, 
and Barbara the dearest friend I have in 
the world? Of course she talks about 
you, — and that makes me think of you.” 

“If you knew, Mary, how often 1 think 
about you.” Then ry, who was very 


happy at hearing such words, and who was 


walking in to dinner with him at the moment, 
could not refrain herself from pressing his 
arm with her little fingers. She knew that 
Phineas in his position eould not marry at 
once ; but she would wait for him, — oh, for 
ever, if he would only ask her. He of 
course was a wicked traitor to tell her that 
he was wont to think of her. But Jove 
smiles at lovers’ perjuries ;— and it is well 
that he should do so, as such perjuries can 
hardly be avoided altogether in the difficult 
circumstances of a successful gentleman’s 
life. Phineas was a traitor, of course, but 
he was almost forced to be a traitor by the 
simple fact that Lady Laura Standish was 
in London, and Mary Flood Jones in Kil- 
laloe. 

He remained for nearly five months at 
Killaloe. and I doubt whether his time was 
altogether well spent. Some of the books 
recommended to him by Mr. Monk he prob- 
ably did read, and was found often to be 
encompassed by blue books. I fear that 
there was a grain of pretence about his blue 
books and parliamentary papers, and that 
in these days he was, in a gentle way, some- 
thing of an impostor. “ You must not be 
angry with me for not going to you,” he 
said once to Mary’s mother when he had 
declined an invitation to drink tea; “ but 
the fact is that my time is not my own.” 
“ Pray don’t make any apologies. We are 
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quite aware that we have very little to 
offer,” said Mrs., Flood Jones, who was not 
altogether happy about Mary, and who per- 
haps knew more about members of Parlia- 
ment and blue books than Phineas Finn 
had supposed. “Mary, you are a fool to 
think of that man,” the mother said to her 
daughter the next morning. “ I don’t think 
of him, mamma ; not particularly.” “ He is 
no better than anybody else that I can see, 
and he is beginning to give himself airs,” 
said Mrs. Flood Jones. Mary made no an- 
swer; but she went up into her room and 
swore before a figure of the Virgin that she 
would be true to Phineas for ever and ever, 
in spite of her mother, in spite of all the 
world, — in spite, should it be necessary, 
even of himself. 

About Christmas time there came a dis- 
cussion between Phineas and his father 
about money. “IF hope you find you get 
on pretty well,” said the doctor, who thought 
that he had been liberal. 

“It’s a tight fit,” said Phineas, — who 
was less afraid of his father than he had 
been when he last discussed these things. 

‘“‘T had hoped it would have been ample,” 
said the doctor. 

“ Don’t think for a moment, sir, that I 
am complaining,” said Phineas. “I know 
it is much more than I have a right to ex- 

” 

The doctor began to make an inquiry 
within his own breast as to whether his son 
had a right to expect any thing ; — whether 
the time had not come in which his son 
should be earning his own bread. “I sup- 
pose,” he said, after a pause, * there is no 
chance of your doing any thing at the bar 
now ?” 

“ Not immediately. It is almost impossi- 
ble to combine the two studies together. 
Mr. Low himself was aware of that. But 
you are not to suppose that I have given 
the profession up.” 

“ Thope not, — after all the money it has 
cost us.” 

“ By no means, sir. And all that I am 
doing now will, I trust, be of assistance to 
me when I shall come to work at the law. 
Of course it is on the cards that I may go 
into office, — and if so, public business will 
become my profession.” 

* ae be turned out with the Minis- 
t faa 

“ Yes; that is true, sir. I must run my 
chance. If the worst comes to the worst, 
I hope I might be able tu secure some per- 
manent place. I should think that I can 
hardly fail to do so. Bat [ trust I may 
never be driven to want it. I thought, 
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however, that we had settled all this before.” 
Then Phineas assumed a look of injured 
innocence, as though his father was driving 
him too hard. 

“ And in the mean time your money has 
been enough?” said the doctor, after a 
pause. 

“ I had intended to ask you to advance 
me a hundred pounds,” said Phineas. 
“There were expenses to which I was 
driven on first entering Parliament.” 

“ A hundred pounds.” 

“ If it be inconvenient, sir, I can do with- 
out it.” He had not as yet paid for his 
gun, or for that velvet coat in which he had 
been shooting, or, most probably, for the 
knickerbockers. He knew he wanted the 
hundred pounds badly ; but he felt ashamed 
of himself in asking for it. If he were 
once in office, — though the office were but 
a sorry junior lordship, — he would repay 
his father instantly. 


“ You shall have it, of course,” said the |. 


doctor ; “but do not let the necessity for 
asking for more hundreds come oftener 
than you can help.” Phineas said that he 
would not, and then there was no further 
discourse about money. It need hardly be 


sail that he told his father nothing of that 


bill which he had endorsed for Laurence 
Fitzgibbon. 

At last came the time which called him 
again to London and the glories of London 
life, — to lobbies, and the clubs, and the 
gossip of men in office, and the chance of 
promotion for himself; to the glare of the 
gas-lamps, the mock anger of rival debaters, 
and the prospect of the Speaker's wig. 
During the idleness of the recess he had 
resolved at any rate upon this,—that a 
month of the session should not have passed 
by before he had been seen upon his legs 
in the House, — had been seen and heard. 
And many a time as he had wandered 
alone, with his gun, across the bogs which 
lie on the other side of the Shannon from 
Kilalloe, he had practised the sort of ad- 
dress which he would make to the House. 
He would be short, — always short ; and he 
would eschew ail action and gesticulation ; 
Mr. Monk had been very urgent in his 
instructions to him on that head; but he 
would be especially careful that no words 
should escape him which had not in them 
some pur He might be wrong in his 
se ut purpose there should be. He 

been twitted more than once at Killaloe 
with his silence ;— for it had been con- 
ceived by his fellow-townsmen that he had 
been sent to Parliament on the special 
ground of his eloquence. They should 
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twit him no more on his next return. Tle 
would speak, and would carry the House 
with him if a human effort might prevail. 

So he packed up his things, and started 
again for London in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. “Good-bye, Mary,” he said, with 
his sweetest smile. But on this occasion 
there was no kiss, and no culling of locks. 
“I know he cannot help it,” said Mary to 
herself. “It is his position. But whether 
be for good or evil, I will be true to 

im.” 

“T am afraid you are unhappy,” Barbara 
Finn said to her on the next morning. 

“No; Iam not unhappy, — not at all. 
I have a great deal to make me happy and 
; proud. I don’t mean to be a bit unhappy.” 
| Then she turned away and cried heartily, 
| and Barbara Finn cried with her for com- 


pany. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


PHINEAS FINN RETURNS TO LONDON. 


ParneAs had received two letters during 
| his recess at Killaloe from two women who 
admired him much, which, as they were 
both short, shall be submitted to the reader. 
The first was as follows : — 


* Saulsby, October 20, 185—. 
“My pEAR Mr. Finn, 


“T write - ~~ to tell you that our ma 
riage is to urried on as quickly as possi- 
ble. Mr. Kennedy does a like 10 be 
absent from Parliament; nor will he be con- 
tent to postpone the ceremony till the 
session be over. The day fixed is the 3rd 
of December, and we then go at once to 
Rome, and intend to be back in London 
by the opening of Parliament. 

“ Yours most sincerely, 
“ LAuRA STANDISH. 

“ Our London address will be No. 52, 
Grosvenor Place.” 


To this he wrote an answer as short, ex- 
ressing his ardent wishes that those winter 
| hymeneals might produce nothing but hap- 
piness, and saying that he would not be in 
town many days before he knocked at the 
door of No. 52, Grosvenor Place. 

And the second letter was as follows: — 


‘« Great Marlborough Street, December, 186—. 

“ Dear AND Honourep Sir, 
“Bunce is getting ever so anxious about 
the rooms, and says as how he has a 
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young Equity drafisman and wife and baby 
as would take the whole house, and all be- 
cause Miss Pouncefoot said a word about 
her port wine, which any lady of her age 
might say in her tantrums, and mean noth- 
ing after all. Me and Miss Pouncefoot’s 
knowed each other for seven years, and 
what's a word or two as isn’t meant after 
that ? But, honoured sir, it’s not about 
that as I write to trouble you, but to ask if 
I may say for certain that you'll take the 
rooms again in February. It’s easy to let 
them for the month after Christmas, because 
of the pantomimes. Only say at once, be- 
cause Bunce is nagging me day after day. 
I don’t want nobody’s wife and baby to 
have to do for, and ’d sooner have a Par- 
liament gent like yourself than any one else. 
“ Yours ’umbly and respectful, 
“ JANE BUNCE.” 


To this he replied that he would certainl 
come back to the rooms in Great Marl. 
borough Street, should he be lucky enough 
to find them vacant, and he expressed his 
willingness to take them on and from the 
1st of February. Andon the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary he found himself in the old quarters, 
Mrs. Bunce having contrived, with much 
conjugal adroitness, both to keep Miss 
Pouncefoot and to stave off the Equity 
drafisman’s wife and baby. Bunce, how- 
ever, received Phineas very coldly, and 
told his wife the same evening that as far as 
he could see their lodger would never turn up 
to be a trump in the matter of the ballot. 
“If he means well, why did he go and stay 
with them lords down in Scotland. I knows 
all about it. I knows a man when I sees 
him. Mr. Low, who’s looking out to be a 


Immediately on his return to town, Phin- 
eas found himself summoned to a political 
meeting at Mr. Mildmay’s house in St. 


James's Square. “ We're going to begin in 
earnest this time,” Barrington Erle said to 
him at the club. 

“T am glad of that,” said Phineas. 

“ T suppose you heard all about it down 
at Loughlinter ?” 

Now, in truth, Phineas had heard very 
little of any settled plan down at Lough- 
linter. He had played a game of chess with 
Mr. Gresham, and had shot a stag with Mr. 
Palliser, and had discussed sheep with 
Lord Brentford, but had hardly heard a 
word about politics from any one of those 
influential gentlemen. From Mr. Monk he 

had heard much of a coming Reform Bill; 
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but his communications with Mr. Monk had 
rather been private discussions, — in which 
he had learned Mr. Monk’s own views on 
certain points, — than revelations on the in- 
tention of the party to which Mr. Monk 
belonged. “I heard of nothing settled,” 
said Phineas; “ but I suppose we are to 
have a Retorm Bill.” 

“ That is a matter of course.” 

“ And I suppose we are not to touch the 
question of ballot.” 

“ That’s the difficulty,” said Barrington 
Erle. “ But of course we shan’t touch it as 
long as Mr. Mildmay is in the Cabinet. He 
will never consent to the ballot as First 
Minister of the Crown.” 

“Nor would Gresham, or Palliser,” said 
Phineas, who did not choose to bring for- 
ward his greatest gun at first. 

“IT don’t know about Gresham. It is im- 
— to say what Gresham might bring 

imself to do. Gresham is a man who may 
go any lengths before he has done. Planty 
Pall,” — for such was the name by which 
Mr. Plantagenet Palliser was ordinarily 
known among his friends,—‘“ would of 
course go with Mr. Mildmay and the Duke.” 

“ And Monk is opposed to the ballot,” 
said Phineas. 

“ Ah, that’s the question. No doubt he 
has assented to the proposition of a measure 
without the ballot ; but if there should come 
a row, and men like Turnbull demand it, 
and the London mob kick up a shindy, I 
don’t know how far Monk would be steady.” 

“‘ Whatever he says, he’ll stick to.” 

“ He is your leader, then?” asked Bar- 
rington. 

“I don’t know that I have a leader. Mr. 
Mildmay leads our side; and if anybody 
leads me, he does. But I have great faith 
in Mr. Monk.” 

“‘ There’s one who would go for the bal- 
lot to-morrow, if it were brought forward 
stoutly,” said Barrington Erle to Mr. Ratler 
a few minutes afterwards, pointing to Phin- 
eas as he spoke. 

“T don’t think much of that young man, 
said Ratler. 

Mr. Bonteen and Mr. Ratler had put 
their heads together during that last even- 
ing at Loughlinter, and had agreed that 
they did not think much of Phieas Finn. 
Why did Mr. Kennedy go down off the 
mountain to get him a pony? And why 
did Mr. Gresham play chess with him ? 
Mr. Ratler and Mr. Bonteen may have 
been right in making up their minds to 
think but little of Phineas Finn, but Bar- 
—- Erle had been quite wrong when 
he had said that Phineas would “ go for the 


” 
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ballot” to-morrow. Phineas had made up| questions. In answer to these Mr. Gresham 


his mind very strongly that he would al- 
ways oppose the ballot. That he would 
hold the same opinion throughout his life, 
no one should pretend to say; but in his 


nt mood, and under the tuition which | 


had received from Mr. Monk, he was 
prepared to demonstrate, out of the House 
and in it, that the ballot was, as a political 
measure, unmanly, ineffective, and ener- 
vating. Enervating had been a great word 
with Mr. Monk, and Phineas had clung to it 
with admiration. 

The meeting took place at Mr. Mildmay’s 
on the third day of the session. Phineas 
had of course heard of such meetings before, 
but had never attended one. Indeed, there 
had been no such gathering when Mr. Mild- 
may’s party came into power early in the 
last session. Mr. Mildmay and his men had 
then made their effort in turning out their 
opponents, and had been well pleased to rest 
awhile upon their oars. Now, however, 
they must go again to work, and therefore 
the liberal party was collected at Mr. Mild- 
may’s house in order that the liberal party 
might be told what it was that Mr. Mild- 
may and his Cabinet intended to do. 

Phineas Finn was quite in the dark as to 
what would be the nature of the perform- 
ance on this occasion, and entertained some 
idea that every gentleman present would 
be called upon to express individually his 
assent or dissent in regard to the measure 
prepened. He walked to St. James’s Square 
with Laurence Fitzgibbon ; but even with 
Fitzgibbon was ashamed to show his igno- 
rance by asking questions. “ After all,” 
said Fitzgibbon, “this kind of thing means 
nothing. I know as well as possible, and so 
do you, what Mr. Mildmay will say, — and 
then Gresham will say a few words; and 
then Turnbull will make a murmur, and 
then we shall all assent,—to anything or 
to nothing;— and then it will be over.” 
Still Phineas did not understand whether 
the assent required would or woul! not be 
an individual personal assent. When the 
affair was over he found that he was disap- 

inted, and that he might almost as well 
se stayed away from the meeting, — ex- 
cept that he had attended at Mr. Mildmay’s 
bidding, and had given a silent adhesion to 
Mr. Mildmay’s plan of reform for that ses- 
sion. Laurence Fitzgibbon had been very 
nearly correct in his deseription of what 
would oceur. Mr. Mildmay made a long 
speech. Mr. Turnbull, the great Radical 
of the day, — the man who was supposed to 
represent what many called the Manchester 
school of politics, — asked half a dozen 





made a short speech. Then Mr. Mildmay 
made another speech, and then all was over. 
The gist of the whole thing was, that there 
should be a Reform Bill, — very generous 
in its enlargement of the franchise, — but 
no ballot. Mr. Turnbull expressed his 
doubt whether this would be satisfactory to 
the country; but even Mr. Turnbull was 
soft in his tone and complaisant in his man- 
ner. As there was no reporter present, — 
that plan of turning private meetings at 
gentlemen’s houses into public assemblies 
not having been as yet adopted, — there 
could be no need for energy or violence. 
They went to Mr. Mildmay’s house to hear 
Mr. Mildmay’s plan, — and they heard it. 

Two days after this Phineas was to dine 
with Mr. Monk. Mr. Monk had asked him 
in the lobby of the House. “I don’t give 
dinner parties,” he said, “ but I should like 

ou to come and meet Mr. Turnbuil.” 

hineas accepted the invitation as a matter 
of course. There were many who said that 
Mr. Turnbull was the greatest man in the 
nation, and that the nation could be saved 
only by a direct obedience to Mr. Turn- 
bull’s instructions. Others said that Mr. 
Turnbull was a demagogue, and at heart a 
rebel; that he was un-English, false, and 
very dangerous. Phineas was rather in- 
clined to believe the latter statement; and 
as danger and dangerous men are always 
more attractive than safety and safe men, 
he was glad to have an opportunity of meet- 
ing Mr. Turnbull at dinner. 

n the meantime he went to call on Lady 
Laura, whom he had not seen since the last 
evening which he spent in her company at 
Loughlinter, — whom, when he was last 
speaking to her, he had kissed close beneath 
the falls of the Linter. He found her at 
home, and with her was her husband. 
“ Here is a Darby and Joan mecting, is it 
not,” she said, getting up to welcome him. 
He had seen Mr. Kennedy before, and had 
been standing close to him during the meet- 
ing at Mr. Gresham’s. 

v4 I am very glad to find you both to- 

ther.” 

“ But Robert is going away this instant,” 
said Lady Laura. “ Has he told you of our 
adventures at Rome.” 

“ Not a word.” 

“ Then I must tell you; — but not now. 
The dear old Pope was so civil to us. 
came to think it quite a pity that he should 
be in trouble.” 

“T must be off,” said the husband, get- 
ting up. ‘“ But I shall meet you at dinner, I 
believe.” 
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‘Do you dine at Mr. Monk’s?” 

“Yes, and am asked expressly to hear 
Turnbull make a convert of you. There 
are only to be us four. Au revoir.” Then 
Mr. Kennedy went, and Phineas found 
himself alone with Lady Laura. He hardly 
knew how to address her, and remained si- 
lent. He had not prepared himself for the 
interview as he ought to have done, and felt 
himself to be awkward. She evidently ex- 
pected him to speak, and for a few seconds 
sat waiting for what he might say. 

At last she found it was incumbent on 
- her to begin. ‘ Were you surprised at our 
suddenness when you got my note ?” 

“ A little. You had spoken of waiting.” 

“I ‘had never imagined that he would 
have been impetuous. And he seems to 
think that even the business of getting him- 
self married would not justify him in stay- 
ing away from Parliament. He is a rigid 
martinet in all matters of duty.” 

“I did not wonder that he should be in a 
hurry, but that you should submit.” 

“T told you that I should do just what 
the wise people tole :ne. I asked papa, and 
he said that it would be better. So the 
lawyers were driven out of their minds, 
and the milliners out of their bodies, and 
the thing was done.” 

“ Who was there at the marriage ? ” 

“ Oswald was not there. That I know is 
what you mean to ask. Papa said that he 
might come if he pleased. Oswald stipulated 
that he should be received asa son. Then 
my father spoke the hardest word that ever 
fell from his mouth.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“T will not repeat it,—not altogether. 
But he said that Oswald was not entitled to 
a son’s treatment. He was very sore about 
my money, because Robert was so generous 
as to his settlement. So the breach between 
them is as wide as ever.” 

“And where is Chiltern now?” said 
Phineas. 

“ Down in Northamptonshire, staying at 
some inn from whence he hunts. He tells 
me that he is quite alone, — that he never 
dines out, never has any one to dine with 
him, that he hunts five or six days a week, 
—and reads at night.” 

“ That is not a bad sort of life.” 

“ Not if the reading is any good. But I 
cannot bear that he should be so solitary. 
And if he breaks down in it, then his com- 
panions will not be fit for him. Do you 
ever hunt ?” 

“Oh yes,—at home in county Clare. 
All Irishmen hunt.” 

“T wish you would go down to him and 
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see him. He would be delighted to have 
you.” 

: Phineas thought over the proposition be- 
fore he answered it, and then made the re- 
ply that he had made once before. “I 
would do so, Lady Laura, — but that I have 
no money for hunting in England.” 

“ Alas, alas!” said she, smiling. “ How 
that hits one on every side!” 

“TI might manage it,—for a couple of 
days, — in March.” 

“Do not do what you think you ought 
not to do,” said Lady Laura. 

“No;—certainly. But I should like it, 
and if I can I will.” 

“ He could mount you, I have no doubt. 
He has no other expense now, and keeps a 
stable full of horses. I think he has seven 
or eight. And now tell me, Mr. Finn; 
when are you going to charm the House ? 
Or is it your first intention to strike 
terror ?” 

He blushed, — he knew that he blushed 
as he answered. “Oh, I suppose I shall 
make some sort of attempt before long. I 
can’t bear the idea of being a bore.” 

“I think you ought to speak, Mr. Finn.” 

“T do not know about that, but I certain- 
ly mean to try. There will be lots of op- 
portunities about the new Reform Bill. Of 
course you know that Mr. Mildmay is go- 
ing to bring it in at once. You hear all 
that from Mr. Kennedy.” 

‘*- And papa has told me. I still see papa 
almost every day. You must call upon him. 
Mind youdo.” Phineas said that he certain- 
ly would. “ Papa is very lonely now, and I 
sometimes feel that [ have been almost cruel 
in deserting him. And I think that he has 
a horror of the house, — especially later in 
the year,— always fancying that he will 
meet Oswald. I am so unhappy about it 
all, Mr. Finn.” 

“ Why doesn’t your brother marry ?” 
said Phineas, knowing nothing as yet of 
Lord Chiltern and Violet Effingham. “If 
he were to marry well, that would bring 
your father round.” 

“ Yes, —it would.” 

“ And why should he not ?” 

Lady Laura paused before she answered ; 
and then she told the whole story. “ He is 
violently in love, and the girl he loves has 
refused him twice.” 

“Ts it with Miss Effingham?” asked 
Phineas, guessing the truth at once, and re- 
membering what Miss Effingham had said 
to him when riding in the wood. 

“Yes;—with Violet Effingham; my 
father’s pet, his favourite, whom he loves 
next to myself, — almost as well as myself; 
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whom he would really welcome as a daugh- 
ter. He would gladly make her mistress of 
his house, and of Saulsby. Everything 
would then go smoothly.” 

“ But she does not like Lord Chiltern ?” 

“TIT believe she loves him fn her heart; 
but she is afraid of him. As she says her- 
self, a girl is bound to be so careful of her- 
self. With all her seeming frolic, Violet 
Effingham is very wise.” 

Phineas, though not conscious of any 
feeling akin to jealousy, was annoyed at 
the revelation made to him. Since he had 
heard that Lord Chiltern was in love with 
Miss Effingham, he did not like Lord Chil- 
tern quite as well as he had done before. 
He himself had simply admired Miss Effing- 
ham, and had taken pleasure in her society ; 
but, though this had been all, he did not 
like to hear of another man wanting to 
marry her, and he was almost angry with 
Lady Laura for saying that she believed 
Miss Effingham loved her brother. If Miss 
Effingham had twice refused Lord Chiltern, 
that ought to have been sufficient. It was 


not that Phineas was in love with Miss 
Effingham himself. As he was still violently 
in love with Lady Laura, any other love 
was of course impossible ; but, nevertheless, 


there was something offensive to him in the 
story as it had been told. “If it be wis- 
dom on her part,” said he, answering Lady 
Laura’s last words, “ you cannot find fault 
with her for her decision.” 

“] find no fault; but [think my brother 
would make her happy.” 

Lady Laura, when she was left alone, at 
once reverted to the tone in which Phineas 
Finn ha‘! answered her remarks about Miss 
Effingham. Phineas was very ill able to 
conceal his thoughts, and wore his heart al- 
most upon his sleeve. ‘Can it be possible 
that he cares for her himself?” That was 
the nature of Lady Laura’s first question to 
herself upon the matter. And in asking 
herself’ that question, she thought nothing 
of the disparity in rank or fortune between 
Phineas Finn and Violet Effingham. Nor 
did it occur to her as at all improbable that 
Violet might accept the love of him who 
had so lately been her own lover. But 
the idea grated against her wishes on 
two sides. She was most anxious that 
Violet should ultimately become her broth- 
er’s wife, — and she could not be pleased 
that Phineas should be able to love any 
woman. 

I must beg my readers not to be carried 
away by those last words into any errone- 
ous conclusion. They must not suppose 
that Lady Laura Kennedy, the lately mar- 
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ried bride, indulged a guilty passion for 
the young man who — loved her. 
Though she had probably thought often of 
Phineas Finn since her marriage, her 
thoughts had never been of a nature to 
disturb her rest. It had never occurred to 
her even to think that she regarded him 
with any feeling that was an offence to her 
husband. She would have hated herself 
had any such idea presented itself to her 
mind. She prided herself on being a pure 
high-principled woman, who had kept so 
strong a guard upon herself as to be nearly 
free from the dangers of those rocks upon 
which other women make shipwreck of their 
happiness. She took pride in this, and would 
then blame herself for her own pride. But 
though she so blamed herself, it never oc- 
curred to her to think that to her there 
might be danger of such shipwreck. She 
had put away from herself the idea of 
love when she had first perceived that 
Phineas had regarded ‘her with more than 
friendship, and had accepted Mr. Kenne- 
dy’s offer with an assured convictiun that 
by doing so she was acting best for her 
own happiness and for that of all those 
concerned. She had felt the romance of 
the position to be sweet when Phineas had 
stood with her at the top of the falls of the 
Linter, and had told her of the hopes 
which he had dared to indulge. And 
when at the bottom of the falls he had _pre- 
sumed to take her in his arms, she had for- 
iven him without difficulty to herself, tell- 
ing herself that that would be the alpha 
and the omega of the romance of her life. 
She had not telt herself bound to tell Mr. 
Kennedy of what had occurred, — but she 
had felt that he could hardly have been 
angry even had he been told. And she 
had often thought of her lover since, and 
of his love, — telling herself that she too 
had once had a lover, never regarding her 
husband in that light; but her thouchts 
had not frightened her as guilty thoughts 
will do. There had come a romance which 
had been pleasant, and it was gone. It 
had been soon banished, — but it had left 
to her a sweet flavour, of which she loved 
to taste the sweetness though she knew 
that it was gone. And the man should be 
her friend, but especially her husbind's 
friend. It should bz her care to see that 
his life was successful, — and especially her 
husband’s care. It was a great delight to 
her to know that her husband liked the 
man. And the man would marry, and the 
man’s wife should be her frient. All this 
had been very pure and very pleasant. 
Now an idea had flitted across her brain 
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that the man was in love with some one 
else, — and she did not like it! 
But she did not therefore become afraid 


of herself, or in the least realise at once the | 


danger of her own position. Her immedi- 
ate glance at the matter did not go beyond 
the falseness of men. If it were so, as she 
suspected, —if Phineas Finn had in truth 
transferred bis affections to Violet Effing- 
ham, of how little value was the love of 
such a man! It did not occur to her at 
this moment that she also had transferred 
hers to Robert Kennedy, or that, if not, she 
had done worse. But she did remember 
that in the autumn this young Phebus 
among men had turned his back upon her 
out upon the mountain that he might hide 
from her the agony of his heart when he 
learned that she was to be the wife of 
another man; and that now, before the 
winter was over, he could not hide from ber 
the fact that his heart was elsewhere! And 
then she speculated, and counted up facts, 
and satisfied herselt that Phineas could not 
even have seen Violet Effingham since 
they two had stood together upon the moun- 
tain. How false are men! — how false and 
how weak of heart! 

“ Chiltern and Violet Effingham!” said 
Phineas to himself, as he walked away from 
Grosvenor Place. “ Is it fair that she should 
be sacrificed because she is rich, and be- 
cause she is so winning and so fascinating 
that Lord Brentford would receive even his 
son for the sake of receiving also such a 
daughter-in-law ?” Phineas also liked 
Lord Chiltern ; had seen or fancied that he 
had seen fine things in him; had looked 
forward to his regeneration, hoping, per- 
haps, that he might have some hand in the 
good work. But he did not recognise the 
propriety of sacrificing Violet Effingham 
even for work so good as this. If Miss 
Effingham bad refused Lord Chiltern twice, 
surely that ought to be sufficient. It did 
not as yet occur to him that the love of 
such a girl as Violet would be a great treas- 
ure — to himself. As regarded himself, he 
was still in love, — hopelessly in love, with 
Lady Laura Kennedy ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MR. TURNBULL. 


It was a Wednesday evening, and there 
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| am doing butler,” said Mr. Monk, who had 

a brace of decanters in his hands, which he 
| proceeded to put down in the neighborhood 
of the fire. ‘ But I have finished, and now 
we will go up-stairs to receive the two 
great men properly.” 

“TI beg your pardon for coming too ear 
ly,” said Finn. 

‘“‘ Not a minute too early. Seven is sev- 
en, and it is I who am too late. But, Lord 
bless you, you don’t think I’m ashamed of 
being found in the act of decanting my 
own wine! I remember Lord Palmerston 
saying before some committee about salaries, 
five or six years ago now, I daresay, that it 
wouldn’t do for an English Minister to have 
his hall door opened by a maid-servant. 
Now, laman English Minister, and I’ve got 
nobody but a maid-servant to open my hall 
door, and I’m obliged to look after my own 
wine. I wonder whether it’s improper? I 
shouldn’t like to be the means of injuring 
the British Constitution.” 

“ Perhaps if you resign soon, and if no- 
body follows your example, grave evil re- 
sults may be avoided.” 

“T sincerely hope so, for I do love the 
British Constitution; and I love also the 
respect in which members of the Eng- 
lish Cabinet are held. Now Turnbull, who 
will be here in a moment, hates it all; but 
he is a rich man, and has more powdered 
footmen hanging about his house than ever 
Lord Palmerston had himself.” 

“ He is still in business.” 

“ Oh yes ;— and makes his thirty thousand 
a year. Here he is. How are you, Turn- 
bull? We were talking about my maid- 
servant. I hope she opened the door for 
you —— 

“ Certainly, — as far as I perceived,” said 
Mr. Turnbull, who was better at a speech 
| than a joke. “ A very respectable young 
| woman I should say.” 
| © There is not one more so in all Lon- 
| don,” said Mr. Monk; but Finn seems to 
think that I ought to have a man in livery.” 

“It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
ime,” said Mr. Turnbull. “I am one of 
| those who never think of such things.” 

“Nor I either,” said Mr. “Monk. Then 

the laird of Loughlinter was announced, 
and they all went down to dinner. 

Mr. ‘Turnbull was a good-looking robust 

man about sixty, with long grey hair and a red 
| complexion, with hard eyes, a well-cut nose, 
‘and full lips. He was nearly six feet high, 





was no House;—and at seven o'clock | stood quite upright, and always wore a 
Phineas was at Mr. Monk’s hall door. He | black swallow-tail coat, black trousers, and 


was the first of the guests, and he found | a black silk waistcoat. In the House. at 
Mr. Monk alone in the dining-room. “I | least, he was always so dressed, and at din- 
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ner tables. What difference there might 
be in his costume when at home at Staley- 
bridge few of those who saw him in London 
had the means of knowing. There was 
nothing in his face to indicate special talent. 
No one looking at him would take him to 
be a fool; but there was none of the fire of 
genius in his eye, nor was there in the lines 
of his mouth any of that play of thought 
or fancy whichis generally to be found in 
the faces of men and women who have 
made themselves great. Mr. Turnbull had 
certainly made himself great, and could 
hardly have done so without force of intel- 
lect. He was one of the most popular, if 
not the most popular, politician in the coun- 
Poor men believed in him, thinking 
that he was their most honest public friend ; 
and men who were not poor believed in his 
wer, thinking that his counsels must sure- 
prevail. He had obtained the ear of the 
use and the favor of the reporters, and 
opened his voice at no public dinner, on no 
atform, without a conviction that the 
words spoken by him would be read by 
thousands. The first necessity for good 
speaking is a large audience ; and of this 
advantage Mr. Turnbull had made himself 
sure. And yet it could hardly be said that 
he was a great orator. He was gifted with 
a powerful voice, with strong, and I may, 
perhaps, call them broad convictions, with 
perfect self-reliance, with almost unlimited 
powers of endurance, with hot ambition, with 
no keen scruples, and with a moral skin of 
great thickness. Nothing said against him 
pained him, no attacks wounded him, no 
raillery touched him in the least. There 
was not a sore spot about him, and prob- 
ably his first thoughts on waking every 
morning told him that he, at least, was totus 
teres atque rotundus. He was, of course, a 
thorough radical, — and so was Mr. Monk. 
But Mr. Monk’s first waking thoughts were 
probably exactly the reverse of those of his 
friend. Mr. Monk was a much hotter man 
in debate than Mr. Turnbull; — but Mr. 
Monk was ever doubting of himself, and 
never doubted of himself so much as when 
he had been most violent, and also most ef- 
fective, in debate. When Mr. Monk jeered 
at himself for being a Cabinet Minister 
and keeping no attendant grander than a 
parlour-maid, there was a substratum of 
self-doubt under the joke. 

Mr. Turnbull was certainly a great Rad- 
ical, and as such enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion. I do not think that high office in the 
State had ever been offered to him; but 
things had been said which justified him, or 
seemed to himself to justify him, in declar- 
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ing that in no possible circumstances would 
he serve the Crown. “I serve the people,” 
he had said, “ and much as [ respect the 
servants of the Crown, I think that my own 
office is the higher.” He had been greatly 
called to task for this speech; and Mr. 
Mildmay, the present Premier, had asked 
him whether he did not recognise the so- 
called servants of the @rown as the most 
hard-worked and truest servants of the 
people. The House and the press had sup- 
rted Mr. Mildmay, but to all that Mr. 
urnbull was quite indifferent ; and when 
an assertion made by him before three or 
four thousand persons at Manchester, to the 
effect that he,—he specially, —was the 
friend and servant of the people, was re- 
ceived with acclamation, he felt quite satis- 
fied that he had gained his point. Progres- 
sive reform in the franchise, of which man- 
hood suffrage should be the acknowledged 
and not far distant end, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, ballot, tenant right for England as 
well as Ireland, reduction of the standing 
army till there should be no standing army 
to reduce, utter disregard of all political 
movements in Europe, an almost idolatrous 
admiration for all political movements in 
America, free trade in everything except 
malt, and an absolute extinction of a State 
Church, — these were among the principal 
articles in Mr. Turnbull's political cata- 
logue. And I think that when once he had 
learned the art of arranging his words as 
he stood upon his legs, and had so mastered 
his own voice as to have obtained the ear of 
the House, the work of his life was not dif- 
ficult. Having nothing to construct, he 
could always deal with generalities. Being 
free from responsibility, he was not called 
upon either to study details or to master 
even great facts. It was his business to 
inveigh against existing evils, and perhaps 
there is no easier business when once the 
rivilege of an audience has been attained. 
t was his work to cut down forest-trees, 
and he had nothing to do with the subse- 
quent cultivation of the land. Mr. Monk 
had once told Phineas Finn how great were 
the charms of that inaccuracy which was 
permitted to the opposition. Mr. Turnbull 
no doubt enjoyed these charms to the full, 
though he would sooner have put a padlock 
on his mouth for a month than have owned 
as much. Upon the whole, Mr. Turnbull 
was no doubt right in resolving that he 
would not take office, though some reti- 
cence on that subject might have been more 
becoming to him. 
The conversation at dinner, though it was 
altogether on political subjects, had in it 
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nothing of special interest as long as the girl 
was there to change the plates; but when 
she was gone, and the door was closed, it 
radually opened out, and there came on to 
a pleasant sparring match between the 
two great Radicals, —the Radical who had 
joined himself to the governing powers, and 
the Radical who stood aloof. Mr. Kennedy 
barely said a word now and then, and Phin- 
eas was almost as silent as Mr. Kennedy. 
He had come there to hear some such dis- 
cussion, and was quite willing to listen while 
guns of such great calibre were being fired 
off for his amusement. 

* I think Mr. Mildmay is making a great 
step forward,” said Mr. ‘Turnbull. 

“ [ think he is,” said Mr. Monk. 

“ T did not believe that he would ever live 
to go so far. It will hardly suffice even for 
this year; but still, coming from him, it is a 
great deal. It only shows how fara man 
may be made to go, if only the proper force 
be applied. After all, it matters very little 
who are the Ministers.” 

“That is what I have always declared,” 
said Mr. Monk. : 

“Very little indeed. We don’t mind 
whether it be Lord De Terrier, or Mr. Mild- 
may,or Mr. Gresham, or you yourself, if you 
choose to get yourself made First Lord of 
the Treasury.” 

“‘ T have no such ambition, Turnbull.” 

“T should have thought you had. If I 
went in for that kind of thing myself, I 
should like to go to the top of the ladder. 
I should feel that if 1 could do any good at 
all by becoming a Minister, I could only do 
it by becoming first Minister.” 

“ You wouldn’t doubt your own fitness for 
such a position ?” 

“ T doubt my fitness for the position of any 
Minister,” said Mr. Turnbull. 

“You mean that on other grounds,” said 
Mr. Kennedy. 

“T mean it on every ground,” said Mr. 
Turnbull, rising on his legs and standing 
with his back to the fire. “Of course I am 
not fit to have diplomatic intercourse with 
men who would come to me simply with the 
desire of deceiving me. Of course I am 
unfit to deal with members of Parliament 
who would flock around me because they 
wanted places. Of course 1 am unfit to an- 
swer every man’s question so as to give no 
information to any one.” 

‘Could you not answer them so as to 
give information ?” said Mr. Kennedy. 

But Mr Turnbull was so intent on his 
speech that it may be doubted whether he 
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heard this interruption. He took no notice 
of it as he went on. “ Of course I am unfit 
to maintain the proprieties of a seeming con- 
fidence between a Crown all-powerless and 
a people all-powerful. No man recognises 
his own unfitness for such work more clearly 
than Ido, Mr. Monk. But if I took in hand 
such work at all, I should like to be the 
leader, and not the led. Tell us fairly, now, 
what are your convictions worth in Mr Mild- 
may’s Cabinet ? ” 

“ That is a question which a man may 
hardly answer himself,” said Mr. Monk. 

“Tt is a question which a man should 
at least answer for himself before he consents 
to sit there,” said Mr. Turnbull, in a tone of 
voice which was almost angry. 

“ And what reason have you for suppos- 
ing that I have omitted that duty?” said 
Mr. Monk. 

“ Simply this, —that I can not reconcile 
your known opinions with the practices of 
your colleagues.” 

“T will not tell you what my convictions 
may be worth in Mr. Mildmay’s Cabinet. 
I will not take upon myself to say that they 
are worth the chair on which I sit when I 
am there. But I will tell you what my as- 
pirations were when I consented to fill that 
chair, and you shall judge of their worth. 
I thought that they might possibly leaven 
the batch of bread which we have to bake, — 
giving to the whole batch more of the flavour 
of reform than it would have possessed had I 
absented myself. I thought that when I was 
asked to join Mr. Mildmay and Mr. Gresham, 
the very fact of that request indicated lib- 
eral progress, and that if I refused the re- 
quest I should be declining to assist in good 
work.” 

“ You could have supported them, if any 
thing were proposed worthy of su Wi 
said Mr. Turnbull. P _ 

“Yes; but I could not have been so 
effective in taking — that some neers 
be proposed worthy of support as I may 
pantiiy be now. I thought a good deal 
about it, and I believe that my decision was 
right.” 

as I’m sure you were right,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 
“ There can be no juster object of ambi- 
tion than a seat in the Cabinet,” said 
Phineas. 

“Sir, I much dispute that,” said Mr. 
Turnbull, turning round upon our hero. 
“ T regard the position of our high Minis- 
ters as most respectable.” 

“ Thank you for so much,” said Mr. 
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Monk. But the orator went on, again 
regardless of the interruption: — _ 

“The position of gentlemen in inferior 
offices, — of gentlemen who attend rather 
to the nods and winks of their superiors in 
Downing Street than to the interests of 
their constitutents,—I do not regard as 
being highly respectable.” 

“ A man cannot begin at the top,” said 
Phineas. ; 

“Our friend Mr. Monk has begun at 
what you are pleased to call the top,” said 
Mr. Turnbull. “ But I will not profess to 
think that even he has raised himself by 
going into office. To be an independent 
representative of a really popular com- 
mercial constituency is, in my estimation, 
‘the highest object of an Englishman’s 
ambition.” 

“But why commercial, Mr. Turnbull 
said Mr. Kennedy. 

“* Because the commercial constituencies 
really do elect their own members in accord- 
ance with their own judgments, whereas the 
counties and the small towns are coerced 
either by individuals or by a combination of 
aristocratic influences.” 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Kennedy, “there 
are not half a dozen Conservatives returned 


9 ” 


by all the counties in Scotland.” 

“ Scotland is very much to be honoured,” 
said Mr. Turnbull. 

Mr. Kennedy was the first to take his de- 
parture, and Mr, Turnbull followed him 


very quickly. Phineas got up to go at the 
same time, but stayed at his host’s request, 
and sat for a while smoking a cigar. 

“ Turnbull is a wonderful man,” said Mr. 
Monk. 

“‘ Does he not domineer too much ?” 

“ His fault is not arrogance, so much as ig- 
norance that there is, or should be, a differ- 
ence between public and private life. In 
the House of Commons a man in Mr. Turn- 
bull’s position must speak with dictatorial 
assurance. He is always addressing, not 
the House only, but the country at large, 
and the country will not believe in him un- 
less he believe in himself. But he forgets 
that he is not always addressing the country 
at large. I wonder what sort of a time Mrs. 
Turnbull and the little Turnbulls have of 
it?” 

Phineas, as he went home, made up his 
mind that Mrs. Turnbull and the little 
Turnbulls must probably have a bad time 
of it. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


LORD CHILTERN RIDES HIS HORSE BONE- 
BREAKER. , 


Ir was known that whatever might be the 
details of Mr. Mildmay’s bill, the ballot 
would not form a part of it; and as there 
was a strong party in the House of Com- 
mons, and a very numerous party out of it, 
who were desirous that voting by ballot 
should be made a part of the electoral law, 
it was decided that an independent motion 
should be brought on in anticipation of Mr. 
Mildmay’s bill. The arrangement was prob- 
ably one of Mr. Mildmay’s own making; 
so that he might be hampered by no opposi- 
tion on that subject by his own followers if, 
— as he did not doubt, — the motion should 
be lost. It was expected that the debate 
would not last over one night, and Phineas 
resolved that he would make his maiden 
speech on this oceasion. He had very strong 
opinions as to the inefficacy of the ballot for 
any good purposes, and thought that he 
might be able to strike out from his convic- 
tions some sparks of that fire which used to 
be so plentiful with him at the old debating 
clubs. But even at breakfast that morning 
his heart began to beat quickly at the idea 
of having to stand on his legs before so crit- - 
ical an audience. 

He knew that it would be well that he 
should if possible get the subject off his 
min! during the day, and therefore went 
out among people who certainly would not 
talk to him about the ballot. He sat for 
nearly an hour in the morning with Mr. 
Low, and did not even tell Mr. Low that it 
was his intention to speak on that day. 
Then he made one or two other calls, and 
at about three went up to Portman Square 
to look for Lord Chiltern. It was now 
nearly the end of February, and Phineas 
had often seen Lady Laura. He had not 
seen her brother, but had learned from his 
sister that he had been driven up to London 
by the frost. He was told by the porter at 
Lord Brentford’s that Lord Chiltern was in 
the house, and as he was passing through the 
hall he met Lord Brentford himself. He 
was thus driven to speak, and felt himself 
called upon to explain why he was there. 
‘“T am come to see Lord Chiltern,” he 
said. 

“Ts Lord Chiltern in the house ?” said 
the Earl, turning to the servant. 

“ Yes, my lord ; his lordship arrived last 
night.” 
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“ You will find him upstairs, I suppose,” 
said the Earl. “For myself, 1 know noth- 
ing of him.” He spoke in an angry tone, 
as though he resented the fact that any one 
should come to his house to call upon his 
son; and turned his back quickly upon 
Phineas. But he thought better of it be- 
fore he reached the front door, and turned 
again. “ By-the-bye,” said he, “ what ma- 
jority shall we have to-night, Finn?” 

“ Pretty nearly as many as -you please 
to name, my lord,” said Phineas. 

“ Well; — yes; I suppose we are toler- 
ably safe. You ought to speak upon it.” 

“ Perhaps I may,” said Phineas, feeling 
that he blushed as he spoke. 

“ Do,” said the Earl. “Do. If you see 
Lord Chiltern will you tell him from me 
that I should be glad to see him before he 
leaves London. I shall be at home till noon 
to-morrow.” Phineas, much astonished at 
the commission given to him, of course said 
that he would do as he was desired, and 
then passed on to Lord Chiltern’s apart- 
ments. 

He found his friend standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, without coat and waistcoat, 
with a pair of dumb-bells in his hands. 
“When there’s no hunting I’m driven to 
this kind of thing,” said Lord Chiltern. 

*«T suppose it’s good exercise,” said Phin- 
eas. 
“And it gives me something to do. 
When I’m in London I feel like a gipsy in 
church, till the time comes for prowling out 
at night. I’ve no occupation for my days 
whatever, and no place to which I can take 
myself. I can’t stand in a club window as 
some men do, and I should disgrace any 
decent club if I did stand there. I belong 
to the Travellers, but I doubt whether the 
porter would [et me go in.” 

“TI think you pique yourself on being 
more of an outer Bohemian than you are,” 
said Phineas. 

“T pique myself on this, that whether 
Bohemian or not, I will go nowhere that I 
am not wanted. Though, — for the matter 
of that, I suppose I’m not wanted here.” 
Then Phineas gave him the message from 
his father. “ He wishes to see me to-morrow 
morning ?” continued Lord Chiltern. “ Let 
him send me word what it is he has to say 
tome. Ido not choose to be insulted by 
him, though he is my father.” 

“T would certainly go, if I were you.” 

“ T doubt it very much, if all the circum- 
stances were the same. Let him tell me 
what he wants.” 

“ Of course I cannot ask him, Chiltern.” 

“T know what he wants very well. 
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Laura has been interfering and doing no 
good. You know Violet Effingham ?” 

“ Yes; I know her,” said Phineas, much 
surprised. 

“They want her to marry me.” 

“ And you do not wish to marry her ?” 

“T did not say that. But do you think 
that such a girl as Miss Effingham would mar- 
ry such a man as I am? She would be much 
more likely to take you. By George, she 
would! Do you know that she has three 
thousand a year of her own ?” 

“ T know that she has money.” 

“ That’s about the tune of it. I would 
take her without a shilling to-morrow, if 
she would have me,— because I like her. 
She is the only girl I ever did like. But 
what is the use of my liking her? They 
have painted me so black among them, es- 
pecially my father, that no decent girl would 
think of marrying me.” 

“ Your father can’t be angry with you if 
you do your best to comply with his wishés.” 

“ T don’t care a straw whether he be an- 
gry or not. He allows me eight hundred 
a year, and he knows that if he stopped 
it I should go to the Jews the next day. 
I could not help myself. He can’t leave 
an acre away from me, and yet he won’t 
join me in raising money for the sake of 
paying Laura her fortune.” 

“Lady Laura can hardly want money 
now.” 

“That detestable prig whom she has 
chosen to marry, and whom I hate with all 
my heart, is richer than ever Croesus was ; 
but nevertheless Laura ought to have her 
own money. She shall have it some day.” 

“TI would see Lord Brentford, if I were 

“ T will think about it. Now tell me about 
coming down to Willingford. Laura says 
you will come some day in March. I can 
mount you for a couple of days and should 
be delighted to have you. My horses all 
pull like the mischief, and rush like devils, 
and want a deal of riding; but an Irishman 
likes that.” 

“I do not dislike it particularly.” 

“T like it. I prefer to have something to 
do on horseback. When a man tells me 
that a horse is an armchair, I always tell 
him to put the brute into his bedroom. 
Mind you come. The house I stay at is 
called the Willingford Bull, and it’s just 
four miles from Peterborough.” Phineas 
swore that he would go down and ride the 
pulling horses, and then took his leave, 
earnestly advising Lord Chiltern, as he 
went, to keep the appointment proposed by 
his father. 
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When the morning came, at half-past 
eleven, the son, who had been standing for 
half an hour with his back to the fire in the 
large gloomy dining-room, suddenly rang 
the bell. “Tell the Earl,” he said to the 
servant, “that I am here, and will go to 
him if he wishes it.” The servant came 
back, and said that the Earl was waiting. 
Then Lord Chiltern strode after the man into 
his father’s room. 

“ Oswald,” said the father, “I have sent 
for you because I think it may be as well 
to speak to you on some business. Will 

ou sit down?” Lord Chiltern sat down, 

ut did not answer a word. “TI feel very 
unhappy about your sister’s fortune,” said 
the Earl. 

“So do I,—very unhappy. We can 
raise the money between us, and pay her 
to-morrow, if you please it.” 

“It was in opposition to my advice that 
she paid your debts.” 

“ And in opposition to mine too.” 

“T told her that I would not pay them, 
and were I to give her back to-morrow, as 
em say, the money that she has so used, 

should be stultifying myself. But I will 
do so on one condition. I will join with 
you in raising the money for your sister, on 
one condition.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Laura tells me, — indeed she has told 
me often, — that you are attached to Vio- 
let Effingham.” 

“ But Violet Effingham, my lord, is un- 
neny not attached to me.” 

“T do not know how that may be. Of 
course I cannot say. I have never taken 
the liberty of interrogating her upon the 
subject.” 

“Even you, my lord, could hardly have 
done that.” 

“ What do you mean by that? I say 
that I never have,” said the Earl, angrily. 

“T simply mean that even you could 
hardly have asked Miss Effingham such a 
question. I have asked her, and she has 
refused me.” 

“ But girls often do that, and yet accept 
afterwards the men whom they have re- 
fused. Laura tells me that she believes 
that Violet would consent if you pressed 
your suit.” 

\ “Laura knows nothing about it, my 
0) Sg 

“ There you are probably wrong. Laura 
and Violet are very close friends, and have 
no doubt discussed this matter among them. 
At any rate, it may be as well that you 
should hear what I have to say. Of course 
Ishall not interfere myself. There is no 
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ground on which I can do so with pro- 
priety.” 

** None whatever,” said Lord Chiltern. 

The Earl became very angr , and nearly 
broke down in his anger. He paused for a 
moment, feeling disposed to tell his son to 
go and never to see him again. But he 
gulped down his wrath, and went on 
with his speech. “My meaning, sir, is 
this ; — that I have so great faith in Violet 
Effingham, that I would receive her accept- 
ance of your hand as the only proof which 
would be convincing to me of amendment 
in your mode of life. If she were to do so, 
I would join with you in raising money to 
pay your sister, would make some further 
sacrifice with reference to an income for 
you and your wife, and —~—would make 
you both welcome to Saulsby,—if you 
chose tocome.” The Earl’s voice hesitated 
much, and became almost tremulous as he 
made the last proposition. And his eyes 
had fallen away from his son’s gaze, and he 
had bent a little over the table, and was 
moved. But he recovered himself at once, 
and added, with all proper dignity, “If 

ou have any thing to say I shall be glad to 
ear it.” 

“ All your offers would be nothing, my 
lord, if I did not like the girl.” 

“T should not ask you to marry a girl if 
you did not like her, as you call it.” 

“ But as to Miss Effingham, it happens 
that our wishes jump together. I have 
asked her, and she has refused me. I don’t 
even know where to find her to ask her 
again. If I went to Lady Baldock’s house 
the servants would not let me in.” 

“ And whose fault is that ? ” 

“ Yours partly, my lord. You have 
told everybody that Iam the devil, — and 
now all the old women believe it.” 

“T never told anybod 

“Til tell you what 
down to Lady Baldock’s to-day. 1 suppose 
she is at Baddingham. And if I can get 
speech of Miss Effingham ” — 

“ Miss Effingham is not at Baddingham. 
Miss Effingham is staying with your sister 
in Grosvenor Place. I saw her yester- 
day.” 

She is in London ?” 

“T tell you that I saw her yesterday.” 

“ Voip well my lord. Then I wil do 
the best Ican. Laura will tell you of the 
result.” . 

The father would have given the son 
some advice as to the mode in which he 
should put forward his claim upon Violet's 
hand, but the son would not wait to hear it. 
Choosing to presume that the conference 


r so.” 
1 do. I will go 
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was over, he went back to the room in which 
he kept his dumb-bells, and for a minute or 
two went to work at his favourite exercise. 
But he soon put the dumb-bells down, and 
began to prepare himself for his work. 
If this thing was to be done, it might as 
well be done at once. He looked out of 
his window, and saw that the streets were 
in a mess of slush. White snow was 
becoming black mud, as it will do in Lon- 
don ; and the violence of frost was giving 
way to the horrors of thaw. All would be 
soft and comparatively pleasant in North- 
amptonshire on the following morning, and 
if everything went right he would break- 
fast at the Willingford Bull. He would go 
down by the hunting train, and be at the 
inn by ten. The meet was only six miles 
distant, and all would be pleasant. He 
would do this whatever might be the result 
of his work to-day ;— but in the meantime 
he would go and do his work. He had a 
cab called, and within half an hour of the 
time at which he had left his father, he was 
at the door of his sister’s house in Gros- 
venor Place. The servants told him that 
the ladies were at lunch. “I can’t eat 
lunch,” he said. “ Tell them that I am in 
the drawing-room.” 

“He has come to see you,” said Lady 
Laura, as soon as the servant had left the 
room. 

“T hope not,” said Violet. 

“ Do not say that.” 

“But I do say it. I hope he has not 
come to see me;— that is, not to see me 
specially. Of course I cannot pretend not 
to know what you mean.” 

“He may think it civil to call if he has 
heard that you are in town,” said Lady 
Laura, after a pause. 

“ If it be only that, I will be civil in re- 
turn ; — as sweet as May to him. If it be 
really only that, and if I were sure of it, I 
should be really glad to see him.” Then 
they finished their lunch, and Lady Laura 
got up and led the way to the drawing- 
room. 

“T hope you remember,” said she, gravely, 
“that you might be a saviour to him.” 

“ T do not believe in girls being saviours 
to men. It isthe man who should be the 
saviour to the girl. If I marry at all, I have 
the right to expect that protection shall be 
given‘to me, — not that I shall have to give 
It.” 

“ Violet, you are determined to misrep- 
resent what I mean.” 

Lord Chiltern was walking about the 
room, and did not sit down when they en- 
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tered. The ordinary greetings took place, 
and Miss Effingham made some remark 
about the frost. “ But it seems to be going,” 
she said, “ and I suppose that you will soon 
ain ?” 

shall hunt to-morrow,” said 


be at work 

“ Yes;— 
Lord Chiltern. 

“‘ And the next day, and the next, and 
the next,” said Violet, “ till about the mid- 
dle of April; — and then your period of 
misery will begin !” 

“ Exactly,” said Lord Chiltern. “I have 
nothing but hunting that I can call an oc- 
cupation.” 

“ Why don’t you make one?” said his 
sister. 

“ T mean to do so, if it be possible. Laura, 
would you mind leaving me and Miss Effing- 
ham alone for a few minutes ?” 

Lady Laura got up, and so also did 
Miss Effingham. “For what purpose ?” 
said the latter. “It cannot be for any good 
purpose.” 

“ At any rate I wish it, and I will not 
harm you.” Lady Laura was now going, 
but paused before she reached the door. 
“ Laura, will you do as I ask you?” said 
the brother. Then Lady Laura went. 

“Tt was not that I feared you would 
harm me, Lord Chiltern, ” said Violet. 

“ No;—I know it was not. But what I 
say is always said awkwardly. An hour 
ago I did not know teat you were in town, 
but when I was told the news I came at 
once. My father told me.” 

“T am so glad that you see your father.” 

“T have not spoken to him for months 
before, and probably may not speak to him 
for months again. But there is one point, 
Violet, on which he and I agree.” 

“‘T hope there will soon be many.” 

“ It is possible, — but I fear not probable. 
Look here, Violet,”—and he looked at 
her with all his eyes, till it seemed to her 
that he was all eyes, so great was the inten- 
sity of his gaze; — “I should scorn myself 
were I to permit myself to come before you 
with a plea for your favour foun'led on my 
father’s whims. My father is unreasonable, 
and has been very unjust to me. He has 
ever believed evil of me, and has believed 
it often when all the world knew that he 
was wrong. I care little for being recon- 
ciled to a father who has been so cruel to 
me.” 

“He loves me dearly, and is my friend. 
I would rather that you should not speak 
against him to me.” 

“ ¥ou will understand, at least, that Iam 
asking nothing from you because he wishes 
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it. Laura probably has told you that you 
may make things straight by becoming my 
wife.” 

“ She has, — certainly, Lord Chiltern.” 

“ Tt is an argument that she should never 
have used. It is an argument to which you 
should not listen for a moment. Make 
things straight, indeed! Who can tell? 
There would be very little made straight 
by such a marriage, if it were not that I 
loved you. Violet, that is my plea, and my 
only one. I love you so well that Ido be- 
lieve that if you took me I should return to 
the old ways, and become as other men are, 
and be in time as respectable, as stupid, — 
and perhaps as ill-natured as old Lady 
Baldock herself.” 

“ My poor aunt !” 

“ You know she says worse things of me 
than that. Now, dearest, you have heard 
all that I have to say to you.” Ashe spoke 
he came close to her, and put out his hand, — 
but she did not touch it. “I have no other 
argument to use,— not a word more to say. 
As I came here in the cab I was turning it 
over in my mind that I might find what 
best I should say. But, after all, there is 
nothing more to »e said than that.” 

“The words make no difference,” she 
replied. 

“ Not unless they be so uttered as to force 
a belief. Ido love you. I know no other 
reason but that why you should be my wife. 
I have no other excuse to offer for coming 
to you again. You are the one thing in the 
world that to me has any charm. Can you 
be surprised that I should be persistent in 
asking for it?” He was looking at her stiil 
with the same gaze, and there seemed to be 
a power in his eye from which she could not 
escape. He was still standing with his right 
hand out, as though expecting, or at least 
hoping, that her hand might be put into 
his 


“ How am I to answer you?” she said. 
“With your love, if you can give it to 


me. Do you remember how you swore 
once that you would love me for ever and 
always.” 

“You should not remind me of that. I 
was a child then, —a naughty child,” she 
added, smiling; “ and was put to bed for 
what I did on that day.” 

“ Be a child still.” 

“ Ah, if we but could!” 

“ And have you no other answer to make 
me ?” 

“ Of course I must answer you. You are 
entitled to an answer. Lord Chiltern, I am 
sorry that I cannot give you the love for 
which you ask.” 
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“ Never ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Ts it myself personally, or what you have 
heard of me, that is so hateful to you ?” 

“ Nothing is hateful to me. I have never 
spoken of hate. I shall always feel the 
strongest regard for my old friend and play- 
fellow. But there are many things which a 
woman is bound to consider before she allows 
herselfso to love a man that she can consent 
to become his wife.” ‘ 

** Allow herself! Then it is a matter en- 
tirely of calculation.” 

“ Tsup there should be some thought in 
it, Lord Chiltern.” 

There was now a pause, andthe man’s 
hand was at last allowed to drop, as there 
came no response to the proffered grasp. He 
walked once or twice across the room before 
he spoke again, and then he stopped himself 
closely opposite to her. 

“T shall never try again,” he said. 

“ Tt will be better so,” she replied. 

“ There is something to me unmanly in a 
man’s persecuting a girl. Just tell Laura, 
will you, that it is all over; and she may as 
well tell my father. Good-bye.” 

She then tendered her hand to him, but 
he did not take it, — probably did not see it, 
and at once left the room and the house. 

“ And yet I believe you love him,” Lady 
Laura said to her friend in her anger, when 
they discussed the matter immediately on 
Lord Chiltern’s departure. 

“ You have no right to say that, Laura.” 

“ T have a right to my belief, and I do be- 
lieve it. Ithink you love him, and that you 
lack the courage to risk yourself in trying to 
save him.” 

“Ts a woman bound to marry a man if 
she love him?” 

“ Yes, she is,” replied Lady Laura impet- 
uously, without thinking of what she was say- 
ing; ‘that is, ifshe be convinced that she 
also is loved.” 

“« Whatever be the man’s character; — 
whatever be the circumstances? Must she 
do so, whatever friends may say to the 
contrary? Is there to be no prudence in 
marriage ? ” 

“There may be a great deal too much 
prudence,” said Lady Laura. 

“That is true. There is certainly too 
much prudence if a woman marries prudent- 
ly, but without love.” Violet intended by 
this no attack upon her friend, — had not 
present in her mind at the moment any idea 
of Lady Laura’s special pradence in marry- 
ing Mr. Kennedy; but Lady Laura felt it 
keenly, and knew at once that an arrow had 
been shot which had wounded her. 
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“ We shall get nothing,” she said, “ by de- 
scending to personalities with éach other.” 

“T meant none, Laura.” s 

“ T suppose it is always hard,” said Lady 
Laura, “for any one person to judge alto- 
gether of the mind of another. If I have 
said anything severe of your refusal of my 
brother, I retract it. I only wish that it 
could have been otherwise.” 

Lord Chiltern, when he left his sister’s 
house, walked through the slush and dirt to 

_a haunt of his in the neighbourhood of Cov- 
ent Garden, and there he remained 
through the whole afternoon and evening. 
A certain Captain Clutterbuck joined him, 
and dined with him. He told nothing to 
Captain Clutterbuck of his sorrow, but 
Captain Clutterbuck could see that he was 
unhappy. 

“ Let’s have another bottle of ‘ cham,’” 
said Captain Clutterbuck, when their dinner 
was nearly over. “‘ Cham’ is the only thing 
to screw one up when one is down a peg.” 

“ You can have what you like,” said Lord 
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Chiltern ; “ but I shall have some brandy-and- 
water.” 

“ The worst of brandy-and-water is, that 
one gets tired of it before the night is over,” 
said Captain Clutterbuck. 

Nevertheless, Lord Chiltern did go down 
to Peterborough the next day by the hunt- 
ing train, and rode his horse Bonebreaker so 
well in that famous run. from Sutton Springs 
to Gidding that after the run young Piles, 
— of the house of Piles, Sarsnet, and Ging- 
ham, — offered him three hundred pounds 
for the animal. 

“ He isn’t worth above fifty,” said Lord 
Chiltern. 

“But I'll give you the three hundred,” 
said Piles. 

“ You couldn’t ride him if you’d got him,” 
said Lord Chiltern. 

“ Oh, couldn’t I!” said Piles. But Mr. 
Piles did not continue the conversation, con- 
tenting himself with telling his friend Grog- 
ram that that red devil Chiltern was as drunk 
as a lord. 





THREE MEETINGS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


On the happy meeting from over the sea ; 

When I love my friend and my friend loves me: 

And we stand face to face, and for letters read 

There are endless words to be heard and said, 

With a glance between, shy, anxious, half- 
strange, 

As if asking, “Say now, is there aught of 
change ? ” 

Till we both settle down as we used to be — 

Since I love my friend and my friend loves me. 


Oh the blissful meeting of lovers true, 
Against whom fate has done all that fate could 
do; 





And then dropped, conquered :—while over 
those slain 

Dead years of anguish, parting, and pain, 

Hope lifts her banner, gay, gallant, and fair, 

Untainted, untorn, in the balmy air: 

And the heaven of the future, golden and 
bright, 

Arches above them — God guards the right ! 


But oh for the meeting to come one day, 
When the spirit slips out of its house of clay ; 
When the standers-by, with a pitying sign, 
Shall softly cover this face of mine, 
And I leap — whither, ah! who can know ? 
But outward, onward, as spirits must go : — 
Until eye to eye, without fear, I see 
God, and my lost, as they see me. 

— Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From The Spectator, Mar. 7. 


THE PEERS AND THEIR POSITION. 


Ir the Peers do not set their house in or- 
der, and that speedily, they will lose their 
special place in politics’ altogether. The 
events of the past year have been signall 
and exceptionally disastrous to them, both 
as regards their corporate power as a branch 
of the Legislature, and their individual au- 
thority as politicians with social prestige. 
Last Session was the most important in 
many respects of the sessions since 1832, 
and they did nothing except pass a Bill 
which they had not helped to frame, which 
they disliked, and which is in principle hos- 
tile to their very existence as an order with- 
in the State. If Mr. Disraeli’s suffrage has 
any meaning at all — and it has very little 
— its meaning is that no such thing as an 
“order” ought to exist; that every man 
who contributes directly to the national 
revenue ought to have an equal control over 
the manner in which that revenue is ex- 
— a succeeded, indeed, with the 

elp of asmall section of Liberal thinkers, 
in introducing the principle of representa- 
tion by minorities ; but they bought success 
on that point by enormous concessions on 
others much more serious. Then they were 
compelled to admit formally that their 
House was very thinly attended, so thinly 
as to be a coterie instead of a House, and at 
the same moment to confess that they could 
not remedy the evil they nevertheless per- 
ceived. They appointed a Committee to 
consider the effects of their indifference, 
and then allowed it to separate without 
remedying the grievance. They gave up 
the one power which distinguishes Peers 
from mere politicians, that of voting by 
proxies, as real powers in the land; but 
shrank from the correlative reform, the es- 
tablishment of a quorum. If they are pow- 
ers whose consent is as valuable to the Leg- 
islature as their personal aid, why surrender 
the right of consenting without attendance ? 
if only political individuals, why not, like 
the Commons, compel themselves to attend 
Parliamentary deliberations ?_ This year, 
again, they have lost Lord Derby, and with 
him the man whose presence gave most of 
its interest and all its political weight to 
their debates. It has been no slight advan- 
tage to the Peers that for twenty-two years, 
for more than half the time which has 
elapsed since the Reform Bill, the true 
oot accepted chief of the Tory party, the 
man to whom the “ land ” looked as its rep- 
resentative, has been a fixture in their ranks. 
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THEIR POSITION. 


No debate could be insignificant in which 
Lord Derby took a part, no division could 
be meaningless in which he might be de- 
feated or victorious. He was more com- 
letely, perhaps, than any man who ever 
ived the representative of the class which 
till 1867 was so nearly sovereign that it 
could always veto an Bil, of the men who 
own and the men who till the limited but 
invaluable acreage of Great Britain. The 
— of a personage so great and so able 
ent of itself a dignity to the Peers which 
could not be derived from their legal but de- 
caying power, and it has ceased for ever; 
for Lord Derby, should he ever return to 
his seat, returns as an eloquent noble, and 
not as the chief to whom a great party feels 
that it must be, and wishes to be, loval. 
The loss is immense, and just at the moment 
when it is perceived every great office in the 
State, save one, glides away from the grip of 
the Peers. The man who is to guide the gen- 
eral policy of the country expounds that pol- 
icy to the Commons, and has been elevated 
in spite of the most determined and outspo- 
ken avowals that he does not belong to the 
aristocratic caste. The foreign policy of the 
State is directed by a Secretary who is, 
indeed, an aristocrat pur sang, but who 
looks forward to his ultimate elevation to 
the Peers with a distaste which almost 
amounts to loathing. The control of the 
most aristocratic and most expensive of the 
departments, War, rests with an untitled 
squire. ‘The Navy obeys a man who is, in- 
deed, an Earl’s son, but whose whole history 
has been connected with the Commons, and 
who is responsible for his office to them 
alone. The great Mogul, the Home Secre- 
tary, the Minister of Finance, are all Com- 
moners, with no rank above that of average 
country squires. Indeed, Mr. Hunt has 
seareely that, for Wadenhoe is not a prop- 
erty of the kind which enables a man to re- 
turn himself for his own division, or fix, as 
the Marquis of Lorne appears to have been 
doing, when he would and when he would 
not take his seat as a popular representa- 
tive. Not one office of real power is left to 
the Peers except the Secretaryship of the 
Colonies, and of all the great offices of the 
State that is the one which is most decided- 
ly losing its authority and its power. The 
whole revenue of the country is spent by 
men of whom not one is a Peer, and proba- 
bly only one who would not mak« strenuous 
efforts to avoid a Peerage. So slight is the 
need felt for wisdom or force in the Upper 
House, that it is stated demi officially the 
lead of that body will be confided, nomi- 
nally at least, to Lord Malmesbury, a man 
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who as a debater may best be described as 
a@ minus arty. We 9 there is 
wer in him of some kind. It is nearly 
mmpossible to believe that Lord Derby 
should have repeatedly conferred high office 
on a man who is what Lord Malmesbury 
seems to the public to be, but certainly he is 
not a man who will reacquire for the Lords 
the respect Lord Derby’s presence among 
them has for twenty-two years secured. 
There is nothing in the House itself, in 
its composition, in its daily proceedings, to 
compensate for these enormous losses. The 
great Peers, no doubt, have still immense 
prestige, — alike from their historical as- 
sociations, their property, and that.inexpli- 
cable respect which in this country, and 
this country only, is felt for title, for the la- 
bel on the drawer,—but the great Peers 
do not attend the deliberations of the House. 
Only two strictly belonging to that limited 
class, the Peers with great histories and im- 
mense estates, Lord Tale and the Duke 
of Argyll, have of late taken any prominent 
part in politics, and of the thirty-one “ gov- 
erning families ” whilom described in our 
columns, not one chief takes any active part 
in the business of the House. Lord Gran- 


ville is a Gower, but the Duke of Sutherland 
has scarcely ever, if ever, opened his lips in 


debate on home affairs. Dukes there are, 
no doubt, and to spare; but Dukes qué 
Dukes are not great Peers, and the man to 
whom the Premier. looks first first of all for 
aid is only an ennobled barrister of brain. 
The Order as an order does little in poli- 
tics, and that little becomes daily less, as it 
becomes evident that substantial power re- 
sides in the Commons alone. Time was 
when a Peerage was the highest of rewards 
fer statesmen as well as soldiers, but now 
strong men dreail, or, if they can, refuse he- 
reditary honours. The five most powerful 
men inthe Lower House at this moment 
are undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, Mr. Bright, Lord Stanley, and Lord 
Cranborne. f these, the last two would 
gladly sacrifice a third of their great inheri- 
tances, if by so doing they could avoid the 
Earldom and the Marquisate; and of the 
other three, it is impossible to conceive any 
one under any circumstances, save broken 
health, or extreme old age, or such a call 
of duty as makes a man risk death, accept- 
ing the decoration. This is the very worst 
sign for the Peers in the whole situation, for 
it shows not only that power has passed 
away from the Upper House, but that polit- 
ical life is passing away too; that a Peer- 
age has not only ceased to be a gain to 
a statesman, but that it has become a bore. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. IX. 324. 
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If this gradual decay of the Upper House 
were to end in its total extinction, there 
would not, it may be, be very much for any 
Liberal politician to concern himself about ; 
but a decay which does not end in death is 
always to be regretted. We may not want 
a House of Lords at all, but we certainly do 
not want a powerless one, a “ body hanging 
on the verge of Government,” invested with 
innumerable rights, but adding no force and 
no wisdom, no substantial. or indispensable 
aid to the business of the State. Yet it is 
to this position that the ancient House must 
fall, if its abler members are not wise enough 
to insist ona timely reform. They have not 
an hour to lose. Only one year will pass 
before they are face to face with a House of 
Commons chosen by every man with a roof 
over him, a House certain to be impatient of 
opposition, not unlikely to be penetrated by 
a distinct and operative dislike to privilege. 
It might concede much to a Senate, it cer- 
tainly will not consent to see its will imped- 
ed by a group of irresponsible gentlemen 
who will not even take the trouble to ensure 
to their own orators a respectable audience, 
among whom no powerful minister has a 
place, and who do not include either the real 
or the nominal chief of any one great party, 
or interest, or faction, within the kingdoms. 
What Peer is there left — unless, indeed, it 
be Lord Shaftesbury —to whom any power 
in the country looks for guidance, or before 
whom a Democratic House of Commons is 
likely to pause an hour? If the House,is 
still to be strong, — and true Liberals hate 
before all things inefficiency, — it must re- 
form itself, and the direction of reform has 
been perceived by some of the keenest men 
within the Order itself. Proxies are, we be- 
lieve, abandoned, though the resolution 
abandoning them was, we believe, never 
formally voted; but the House absolutely 
requires more members, more capacities, 
and more business, — that is, requires a lim- 
ited but sufficient infusion of life peers, 
the heads of professions, occupations, influ- 
ences, and interests other than the Church 
and the Law. The addition of a single 
man like Mr. Maine — we name him be- 
cause he is away, and it is not invidious — 
would instantly increase the power of any 
debate in the Lords upon his subject, juris- 
prudence; and the addition of, say, twenty- 
five strong men, familiar in the highest de- 
gree not only with the subjects of legisla- 
tion, but the ideas which cause legislation, 
would restore to the House its true and very 
elevated function as the revising Senate of 
the Empire, the one House in which politi- 
cians can speak without the fear of man be- 
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fore their eyes. _ What portion of our pol- 
icy, our legislation, or our administration 
is it which the House of Peers revises 
now ? 


From The Spectator, March 7th. 
HINDOO CONSERVATISM. 


Tue Viceroy of India has been amusing 
himself of late by ordering the great Anglo- 
Indians to report whether, in their judg- 
ment, the soil likes the ploughshare. One 
would have thought it advisable to ask one 
or two of the clods, — but that was not Sir 
J. Lawrence’s opinion. The great Anglo- 
Indians, in an elaborate Blue-Book, have 
replied that the soil ought to like the plough- 
share, for there are the crops, pleasant to see 
and good to eat, but they have a suspicion 
that the soil, being naturally untractable, 
does not like it. We must say that, the 
patent facts being considered, this solemn in- 

uiry into the comparative popularity of 


ritish and Native rule strikes us as just a 
little ridiculous. Everybody knows, who 
knows anything at all on the subject, that 


there is not a district of India, except, per- 
haps, the Sonthal Pergunnahs, where we 
dare take a plebiscitum; that if we with- 
draw the foreign garrison we must follow it 
to our ships; that when in 1857 it was ac- 
cidentally reduced, North India sprang in 
one glad bound, as of a panther with its 
chain cut, at our throats; and in the pres- 
ence of those three admitted facts, what is 
the use of chattering about popularity? If 
our rule in India has no better moral base 
than popularity, the sooner we are out of it 
the better ; for that base will support noth- 
ing, not even a theory as fictitious as itself. 
The Viceroy’s question and his agents’ re- 
eee might have been useful had they en- 
ightened us in any degree as to our duty, or 
even as to native opinion about our duty ; 
but they have not, that we can see, done 
that; and as the replies were not entrusted 
to natives, and as we should have remained 
in India if they had all been hostile, there 
seems to us some trace of cynicism in the 
demand for them. The only result the Re- 
ports can produce is a slight addition toa 
self-complacency already quite sufficient, 
and a slight addition to the disaffection of 
the small! class of intellectual natives. “ No 
floggee and preachee too, massa,” said the 
negro; and a native with the pedigree of a 
Seymour, the history of ‘a Stanley, the 
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wealth of a Baring, and the position of a 
non-commissioned officer in an aristocratic 

iment, is likely to be of nearly the same 
opinion. We question if the reports will 
even enlighten Parliament as to the main 
cause of our unpopularity, — though sev- 
eral of the writers see it clearly enough, — 
or as to the inutility of wasting in a hunt 
after a will-of-the-wisp called loyalty, power 
all of which we need to enable us to do our 
duty. That cause is the radical, and, as it 
seems to us, the hopeless incompatibility be- 
tween the Western and the Hindoo con- 
ception of government, its objects and its 
duties, an incompatibility as great m degree 
and in kind as between a sincere Ultramon- 
tane and a sincere Red. 

The Western man, Englishman or Ger- 
man, Frenchman or New Englander, Con- 
servative or Liberal, governs or tries to 
govern under the dominion of one ineradi- 
cable idea, that there is an ideal towards 
which societies and individuals ought to 
press, which Governments ought as far as 
they can to secure, towards which, whether 
they like it or not, slowly or rapidly, the 
populations ought to advance. Every day 
ought to be a little better than the last, 
every new law a little wiser than the old, 
every fresh work a little more perfect than 
the one it supersedes. The ideal differs in 
different places, among different classes, be- 
tween different men ; but outside the Papal 
States, and on certain points even within 
those States, the cardinal idea of all legis- 
lation and all the higher political action is 
advance. The Hindoo, on the other hand, 
governs or tries to govern under the pres- 
sure of the belief that the Hindoo system of 
society is a divinely appointed organization, 
which it is his business to preserve intact, 
which is the worse for change, be the 
change never so apparently wise or feasible. 
The results of that organization, good or 
bad, oppressive or kindly, fatal to thought 
or vivifying to thought, matter nothing 
whatever to the question. That organiza- 
tion is, was, and ever ought to be. A na- 
tive will abuse Brahminism as a Neapolitan 
will abuse the priesthood, but then he allows 
that God appointed Brahmins. It is all, to 
his mind, part of a whole. If a particular 
custom is unjust, what is its injustice, says 
the Hindoo, compared with the injustice of 
starving the good and fattening the bad ?— 
and Heaven does that every day. Ifa par- 
ticular custom is oppressive, the custom of 
dying when one expected to live is oppres- 
sive too, and God ordained that. All that 
is, provided it is Hindoo, is equally divine, — 
privilege and freedom, equality and serfage, 
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law and anarchy, kindness and oppression, 
the smallest detail of daily life, the highest 
work of rulers, everything is part of an or- 
der so great and so marvellous that comment 
on its results is either superfluous or imper- 
tinent. What does it all matter, says the 
Ultramontane, if Heaven opens to us after 
all? What does it all matter, says the 
Hindoo, when it is all illusion, and we, if 
we exist at all, are the breath of the Crea- 
tor, who in the twinkling of an eye will in- 
spire us again? What is the use of that 
ancient officer? says the Resident. What 
is the use of acomet? Why that grindin 

tax ? Why the drought ? Wherefore shoul 

the King punish the plundered and let the 
plunderer go free? Wherefore should the 
cholera strike the good magistrate and let 
the sons of Eli pass unscathed? The other 
day the Supreme Court of Bombay decreed, 
quite rightly, that a dumb man could not 
inherit his father’s estate,— though per- 
fectly sane and competent, — and the Stand- 
ard, reporting the case, is, very naturally, 
quite hurt. Certainly, to rob a man because 
the Almighty has afflicted him seems slightly 
unjust to Englishmen, unless, indeed, the 
sufferer is a negro; but the Hindoo calmly 


remarks that God has already robbed him 
of something more valuable than cash — the 


faculty of speech. Is he to be better than 
his Maker? True Ultramontanes only smile 
when infidels prove that Rome is a 
governed. Very likely; but so is the world, 
and God made that, and governs that; 
why should not anarchy reign in Rome if 
He wills it, as He wills other things much 
more painful? Or how is the superiority 
of order to anarchy an argument for dis- 
obeying Him? Every Hindoo in his nat- 
ural state is an Ultramontane, desires, — as 
he thinks, out of obedience, but, at all 
events, desires, —a stationary society, in 
which change shall be imperceptible or im- 
possible, in which every man shall be con- 
tent to be as he was made, in which all 
men shall inherit the knowledge of all 
duties. Grant him this, and he will submit 
to oppressions much heavier than any the 
English inflict, or he suspects them of in- 
flicting. This and that oppression may be 
bad, but it is trivial compared with what he 
has endured. Several of the Viceroy’s 
correspondents talk of our taxation being 
felt by the peasant as a cause of unpopu- 
larity. His own Zemindar will take his 
skin, and yet not be hated hard. His own 
immobile society is what the Hindoo asks, 
and this, and this alone, the Western man 
cannot concede. He cannot help disinte- 
grating it, and the better his innovation the 
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more he offends. He wants not to maintain 
a divine order, but to improve a human 
one —to make means fit ends, to act on 
principles which, be the results what they 
may, seem to him moral. The Hindoo 
thinks morality in this sense nonsense, as 
the Jews did when they murdered Canaan- 
itish children, and as the Record does now. 
If God ordered Suttees, what is the use of 
talking trash about the inhumanity of roast- 
ing girls alive? They have to be roasted, 
as they would have if they tumbled into a 
fire, which blind faculty of torture nature 
or its Maker imparted to the flame. The 
Western man cannot move without inter- 
fering with all that. He must make all 
equal before the law, — which is absurd, 
Brahmins having come out of the Creator’s 
mouth and Sudras from His toe ; — he must 
stop infanticide, he must allow widows to 
marry, he must drive on physical improve- 
ments under which Hindoo society quivers 
like a Bengalee rice-field tnder ‘a train. 
And he must do it all with a will, with a 
will so keen that the Hindoo, most eritical 
of mortals, —a slave Hazlitt, with every 
faculty of observation shar pened by peren- 
nial fear, —sees at once that his ruler, so 
far from sympathizing with him, is at heart 
anxious to pull savagely the opposite way. 
We despair of explaining the intensity of 
his distrust to average Englishmen, because 
we despair of making them realize the in- 
tensity of any emotion in the brooding Ori- 
ental mind ; but let them imagine a mon- 
astery with a Red Abbot, a group of Pa- 
risian journalists under a régime of priests, 
Englishmen under a Papist Premier, the 
Record discussing a Ritualist Bishop’s ser- 
mons, and they may gain some faint idea 
of its power, of the “ preternatural sus- 
picion ” with which the very air is electric. 
Stamps! Well, cheap postage is good, and 
these are cheap; but stamps! Are these 
dogs, perchance, destroying Hindooism at 
once, by making us put our tongues to 
their accursed gum? Railways! Well, 
we get to Benares easily, but is not the 
heavenly merit of our journey thereby 
ane? Telegraphs ! ell, these bar- 
barians are clever on points; but swift 
secret orders, are they not sure to be 
against us? Education! That is good, 
for we may get rupees; but is not the ob- 
ject to destroy our faith? Female educa- 
tion! Well, our women are silly, but the 
ruler is only wanting to destroy our life, to 
make our women willing to go abroad, and 
talk to men, and choose husbands, as the 
barbarians themselves do, to the destruc-- 
tion of all decency, order, and paternal aw- 
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thority! The Dent. of rulers so cir- 
cumstanced an 


so regarded needs no anal- 


ysis. 

And it is all so true, and must remain so 
true. Every act of the governing class, 
good or bad, does, as the Hindoo suspects, 
disintegrate his stationary society, does 
prevent it from being stationary any more, 
does forbid him to feel quite certain that it 
ought to be stationary any more, does cre- 
ate in him the ferment Colenso’s figures 
create in a country parson,—an angry 
worry, under which he would burn Dr. 
Colenso, but under which, nevertheless, he 
will never again have the power wholly to 
believe in the numeration of Leviticus. 
And it is because the Englishman in India, 
willing or unwilling, wise or foolish, moral 
or immoral, cannot help thus disintegrating 
a bad or rather undeveloped society, can- 
not help pulverizing the clods, cannot help 
breaking the soil in which, till it is broken, 
no seed can inate, that he has a mor- 
al right to there,— not because the 
wind which we call “ opinion ” as it. pom 
by fans him approvingly. He must plough, 
or he could not eat, could not live; and he 
does, in his stolid way, plough on faster 
and straighter than any other living man 
would do, breaking, or, so to speak, vivify- 
ing the soil for the seed which is to come, 
sometimes, in a half-hearted, timorous way, 
dropping a little seed himself. Very often 
the work is very roughly, hastily, unfeel- 
ingly done, done too much as if our simile 
were not merely a simile, but a fact; and 
the sowing is almost invariably a mud- 
dle, a stupid effort to avoid the trouble of 
improving the native seed by scattering the 
English variety, which will not grow; but 
still the work is done, and its doing is the 
ploughman’s justification. But to expect 
sentiment clods to like the process is either 
cynicism or hypocrisy. To take a single 
and well known instance. It suited Eng- 
lishmen, in their half-conscious readiness to 
do any work visibly wanting to be done, to 
start female education in India. In a 
stately, unconscious way, Lord Dalhousie, 
the strongest man who ever guided the 
plough in India, turned the resistless ma- 
chine into that furrow, and on it went, and 
is going on now. Nothing so cruel was, 
we believe, ever done by philanthropic 
man. The storm of wrath and jealousy, of 
wounded pride, of outraged feeling, of half 
maddened honour, which swept over India, 
would have frightened any human being 
who perceived it, and was one of the many 
main causes of the Mutiny. The Hindoos 
felt as so many Murphys or Whalleys 
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would have felt if all their daughters had 
been ordered to convents, as Englishmen 
felt when they believed their wives might 
be outraged by sepoys ; but still the plough- 
share, — totally, or almost totally, uncon- 
conscious, — swept on, the soil was broken 
up, and in ten years a new idea was born 
in the Hindoo mind, — the idea that if men 
are to be educated their mothers must 
be cultivated before them, an idea which 
has already produced, and will produce, 
higher results than any one we have yet 
introduced. The new generation are edu- 
cating their own women, and in places do- 
ing it very thoroughly, too. No instrument 
not irresistibly strong, yet unconscious, blind, 
could have turned up that particular fur- 
row ; but it is turned up, and what matters 
the unconscious cruelty of the vivifying pro- 
cess? It was right to drive on, and it is of 
right that in India we have to think, of our 
duty to God, and not of the praise of igno- 
rant men. But to deny that female educa- 
tion will first disintegrate and then destroy 
Hindoo society, or to demand that those 
who hold that society divine shall think 
such a revolution, introduced’ by foreigners 
for no perceptible end, a praiseworthy re- 
form, is an unworthy mockery; or is at 
best only that kind of cruel love which tells a 
child, as it flogs him, that he will one day 
see how richly he has profited by the smart 
of the birch buds. He may, we hope he 
will; but while under the discipline, he will 
hate the disciplinarian, who is not only 
so strong, but thinks himself,—and as the 
sufferer dimly and angrily perceives, truly 
thinks himself, — so infinitely the wiser of 
the two. 


Erom The Saturday Review. 
THE MURATORIAN CANON.* 


THE importance of the curious docu- 
ment which goes by the name of the “ Mu- 
ratorian fragment,” in connexion with the 
evidence of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, is well known. It is referred to in all 
inquiries about the subject, and it has been 
frequently published. And, as was te be 
expected in the case of a text of such in- 
terest, these republications have not been 
mere reprints; they profess in several in- 
stances to have been checked by repeated 
inspection and comparison of the manu- 

* Canon Muratorianus. Edited, with Notes 


and Facsimile, by 8. P. Tregelles, LL.D. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1867. 
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script on the part of competent judges. 
The fragment is not a long one, nor in an 
maccessible library; and since Muratori 


first published it in 1740, it has frequently | 


come under the eyes of scholars. It was 
collated by Dr. Nott, whose work was used 
by Dr. Routh in the last edition of the Re- 
hiquie sacre: it was collated again by Pro- 
fessor F. Wieseler in 1847, and independent 

in the same year by M. Hertz, whose nen | 
ings were published by Bunsen in his Ana- 
lecta Ante-nicena. Besides these collations, 
the text had been critically dealt with, and 
attempts at restoration made by various 
eminent scholars— Routh, Credner, Hil- 
genfeld, Bunsen, and Mr. Westcott — whose 
conjectures and emendations implied a 
thorough knowledge of what the manuscript 
did contain, or else suggested, if there 
could be any doubt, the propriety of the 
most accurate and minute investigation of 
it. Any one would have thought that 
with such a document, so short, so interest- 
ing, and so repeatedly canvassed, there 
could be nothing more to do as regards the 
absolute exactness of the critical reproduc- 
tion of its contents. It might be difficult 
to ascertain its authorship or its date, or 
to interpret its meaning; but it might be 
supposed that every one. would be agreed 
about its words, and the outward charac- 
teristics of its form and writing. It is 
almost one of the curiosities of literature 
that, so far from this being the case, matters 
open to the decision, not of criticism, but 
of the eye, have been differently stated by 
scholars who have bad the manuscript be- 
fore them. “The fragment begins in the 
middle of a page, after a considerable 
space,” says Professor F. Wieseler, who made 
a collation of it: in fact, it begins without 
any space at the top of a page, as the con- 
tinuation of a page that has been lost. 
“The text of our MS.,” said Credner in 
1847, “is corrupt beyond measure, owing 
to the boundless ignorance of the copyist.” 
“The MS.,” says Professor Volkmar, the 
editor of Credner’s work, “is so little a 
corrupt one, that it rather belongs to the 
most correct.” The whole piece, thought 
Thiersch in 1845, is of so strange a charac- 
ter that he threw out a suggestion whether 
it was not all a hoax, a “sportive mystifica- 
tion of the editor Muratori,” to carica- 
ture, we suppose, the barbarous copyist of 
the ninth century. It is not surprising that, 
with discrepancies like these on matters 
which are obvious to the eye, there should 
be variation in the collations of the text. 
All this odd difference of apparent accu- 
racy in a matter where verbal accuracy 
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was ali that was needed, attracted the 
attention of Dr. Tregelles, and made him 
desirous to make out with his own eyes, 
and once for all, what were the rights of 
the matter ; as it also led Mr. Westcott to 
make the minute examination of which the 
results are given in his second edition of 
his book on the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment. But Dr. Tregelles was noi satisfied 
with merely a revised list of readings. His 
mind was set on making such a copy of the 
manuscript as might stand in place of the 
original itself, both for the examination of 
scholars, and to preserve this unique record 
in all its peculiarities, in case of any aczi- 
dent befalling the original. He obtained 
permission to make a facsimile of the frag- 
ment, and this fascimile, with Dr. Tregelles’s 
remarks, lias been published by the Dele- 
gates of the Press at Oxford ; with the sig- 
nificant motto, very appropriate to any re- 
port of evidence, and highly applicable to 
the vase in question — 6 re ydp yvov¢e nal pip 
aad dldagac év tow wal ei uh evedupAdn. 

For all practical purposes this facsimile 
may, no doubt, be considered sufficient. 
But it is curious to observe the fatality 
which in some cases, where a thing might 
easily be done in the most complete man- 
ner, makes it to be done in a way which is 
short of the most complete. A facsimile 
traced by a man like Dr. Tregelles may be 
relied upon as little less than absolutely 
exact as a representation of the forms and 
position of every letter; but a photograph 
gives what is more than the best approxima- 
tion to exactness; it gives absolute exact- 
ness. Again, the tracing, as published, has 
been revised and compared with the origi- 
nal, not by Dr. Tregelles himself, but by 
Dr. Ceriani at Milan. Doubtless, this gives 
the guarantee of a double supervision, and 
Dr. Trezelles attests the extreme care and 
attention which was paid to the revision of 
what may be called his “ proofs.” When 
he examined his tracing just after it was 
made in 1857, with Bunsen, every point of 
doubt which arose, however minute, was 
referred to Dr. Ceriani; and as the “ cor- 
rections in the MS. are sometimes very 
faint,” Dr. Ceriani had in one case to wait 
for a day sufficiently clear to enable him to 
be certain of what he saw. All this gives 
great security in accepting the facsimile. 
Only, after all that Dr. Tregelles has told 
us as to the extraordinary possibilities of 
mistakes, it would have been still more sat- 
isfactory if, in the final comparison of the 

roof with the manuscript, we had had Dr. 
Frregelles's eye to trust to as well as Dv. 


How easily mistakes are made 


Ceriani’s. 
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by the most carefnl corrector may be seen 
in the omission of an important word, pro- 
fectionem, in Dr. Tregelles’s edition of the 
text (p. 39, line 7). 

The “ Muratorian Canon” is curious in 
several respects. It is a scrap of about 
eiglity lines, without beginning or end, 
written, according to competent judges, in 
the eighth or ninth century. It was pub- 
lished by Muratori in the Antiquitates Ital- 
ice, not so much for its own sake as for the 
purpose of exemplifying the incredible ig- 
norance and blunders of the scribes of that 
dark age. He found in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan a Latin manuscript on 
parchment, written in capitals, which had 
come from the famous monastery of 
Columbanus at Bobbio. It professed in its 
title to contain works of St. Chrysostom ; 
but it contained nothing of the sort. It 
was a commonplace book, or more properl 
a scrap-boox, full of miscellaneous theologi- 
cal extracts and pieces; allegorical expla- 
nations from Eucherius of Lyons, bits of 
homilies, memoranda about this or that 
apostle, and a number of creeds and expo- 
sitions of faith. Among these extracts, 


THE 


which have no arrangement, was a frag- 
ment, of which the beginning appears to 


have been torn out of the volume, about 
the writings of the apostles. Muratori was 
unable to assign it to any known writer, 
though from internal evidence he guessed 
that it might be a fragment of the Roman 
Presbyter Caius. But, at any rate, it 
claimed to be very early; for the writer 
speaks of the “ Shepherd” of Hermas hav- 
ing been written “nuperrime temporibus 
nostris ” in the city of Rome, Pius, the bro- 
ther of Hermas, being then Bishop of 
the Roman see—i.e. in the middle of 
the second century. Muratori saw that it 
was a new and curious piece; but his 
special reason for printing it was to show 
what work the birbarian transcribers made 
of Latin orthography and grammar. “ Vi- 
distin’, quot vulnera frustulo huic antiqui- 
tatis inflixerit librariorum incuria et igno- 
rantia”? Aud certainly the “sordes et 
errores ” are of a remarkable kind. Con- 
cords set at nought, letters interchanged, 
inflexions twisted into strange shapes, con- 
structions hopelessly dislocated, astound a 
reader accustomed to the regularity of our 
printed books. It may be noticed that a 
number of these blunders anticipate some 
of the Italian forms which have now be- 
come fixed ; such as the interchange of u and 
0 (decipolis, secondum), and the dropping 
of the finial m. “ Itis scarcely likely,” says 
Mr. Westcott, “ that interpretatione and inter- 
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petraone could have been- copied severally 
from a legible original:” probably the 
transposition of the r was the familiar form 
to the scribe, as it is a common form in 
Italian books. 

But the German soon found out that the 
Muratorian fragment had a much greater 
interest than that of being a signal example 
of incapacity in middle age scribes to write 
from dictation. It turned out to contain a 
list in order of the books of the New Testa- 
ment ; it very soon appeared that it was the 
first list of the kind known to exist, and 
that it was a list belonging to the middle 
of the second century. Hence the atten- 
tion bestowed upon it — attention evi- 
denced by the long list of works quoted by 
Dr. Tregelles, from 1740 to 1866, in which 
it has been subjected again and again to the 
criticism of keen and able writers; and 
hence the strangeness of the circumstances 
which have led to Dr. Tregelles’s publica- 
tion, that, with so many scholars interested 
in it and busying themselves about it, the text 
had never been thoroughly and satisfacto- 
rily scrutinized till he, and also Mr. West- 
cott, went to Milan to verify and correct 
the reports about it with their own eyes. 

We may feel pretty safe that we have 
now all that an inspection of the pages 
themselves of the volume could tell us. 
But what the “ Muratorian Canon” itself 
is, remains still open to a good deal of ques- 
tion. Its structure is of the strangest. It 
begins and ends abrnptly ; but this is proba- 
bly because a leaf is lost, and the scribe had 
written as much as he wanted, or got puz- 
zled among names of which he knew noth- 
ing. But whether it is to be taken as a 
statement complete in itself, or an extract, 
or a string of separate extracts, and wheth- 
er these extracts are from a continuous par- 
agraph, or imply the form of a dialogue; 
and, again, whether it was originally com- 
posed in Latin, or bears evidence of being a 
translation from the Greek — are still ques- 
tions. One thing seems clear, that the 
copyist of the eighth ceutury, however igno- 
rant and careless he may have been him- 
self, had a very puzzling original to tran- 
scribe. And there can scarcely be a doubt, 
we think, that much of the puzzling Latin 
arose from its being originally a translation 
from the Greek; as Dr. Tregelles says, a 
very “rough and rustic one,” whatever the 
Greek may have been. It is too much to 
argue that it could not be Latin, “ because 
it is not African, and there is no evidence 
of the existence of Christian Latin _litera- 
ture out of Africa till about the close of the 
second century”; for though Greek may 
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have been the prevailing language among 
the Roman Christians, it is a bold negative to 
assume that there were no Latin speaking 
Christians even in Rome, and that they 
never would write such a piece as this in 
their own language, even though nothing 
of this writing has come down to us. But 
the Nona of strange idioms, answer- 
ing, if they are taken as dog-Latin interpre- 
tations, to many common Greek ones, sug- 
gests irresistibly the probability of transla- 
tion. “ Nihil differt credentium fidei,” is 
explicable, and explicable only, if we sup- 
pose that it stands for oidév diagépe tH Tov 
mloTEevovTuv KioTet. 

Dr. Tregelles, besides giving a facsimile 
and careful transcript of the fragment, re- 
views all that has been said to throw light 
on its many obscurities, and further shows 
its place and bearing in reference to the 
rest of the early evidence upon the New 
Testament canon. He offers some ingeni- 
ous explanations of the extraordinary Lat- 
in puzzles of the text, but he is unable to 
help us much as to the original purpose and 
the source of the extract; for extract there 
can be no doubt that it is. He is unable to 
connect it with any known writer; but he 
calls attention to the circumstance that in 


one point, and possibly in two, Jerome 
seems to have had before him either the 
book from which the extract is taken, or 
the source from which the author of the 


fragment drew his information. This is es- 
pecially suggested by the curious likeness 
between the account in the fragment of the 
origin of St. John’s Gospel, and that given 
of it in one place by Jerome — of' the re- 
quest made to St. John by the disciples and 
bishops, of the previous joint fast, and of 
the revelation following. Jerome’s expres- 
sion is, that “ecclesiastical history tells” 
this; but it is found in no extant work ex- 
cept this fragment. Dr. Tregelles hardly 
estimates too highly the importance of the 
pen gyros as a piece of evidence. It unites 
and co-ordinates the various threads of 
proofs dispersed in the writings of contem- 
porary writers, who witness abundantly to 
single and separate books, but whose wit- 
ness to a list or canon is first brought to a 
point in this strangely and fortuitously pre- 
served scrap of antiquity. It is to be ob- 
served that it is not only a list; and also, 
that it bears indications of the tentative 
process by which the canon was formed. It 
contains various notices on the different 
books, such as that of the origin of St. 
John’s Gospel. It recognizes thus early the 
distinctions of character between the Gos- 
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pels, while it lays stress on their fundament- 
al agreement in facts : —“ licet varia singu- 
lis evangeliorum libris principia doceantur, 
nihil tamen differt credentium fidei, cum 
uno et principali spiritu declarata sint in 
omnibus omnia,” about the main points of 
our Lord’s history. It contains, perhaps, as 
Dr. Tregelles remarks, the earliest histori- 
cal notice of St. Peter’s martyrdom. The 
fragment gives St. Paul’s Epistles in an or- 
der peculiar to itself; and dwells on the 
analogy between the Seven Churches to 
which he writes and the Seven Churches of 
the Apocalypse. The enumeration, from 
whatever cause (for the fragment may have 
gaps), omits four of the books of the pres- 
ent canon—the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
those of St. Peter, and that of St. James; 
and it gives a warning, in the case of some 
instances of spurious bovks, against mixing 
up “ gall with honey.” It contains an in- 
teresting notice of the ‘“‘ Shepherd” of Her- 
mas, then recently written, and publicly 
read, but not allowed to claim apostolic or 
prophetic authority. The “Shepherd ” is, 
as Dr. Tregelles observes, an odd instance, 
not only of variety of judgment, but of va- 
riation within wide limits, on the part of 
the same judge. In a letter of 1851 Bun-" 
sen spoke of it as “that good but dull nov- 
el which Niebuhr used to say that he pitied 
the Athenian Christians for being obliged 
to hear in their meetings.” In reprinti 
this letter in 1859, the phrase was changed 
into “that good, but not very attractive, 
novel.” In a dissertation printed in the 
very same volume ( Hippolytus and his Age) 
he talks of it as “ one of those books which, 
like the Divina Commedia and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, captivate the mind by the 
united power of thought and fiction, both 
drawn from the genuiue depths of the human 
soul.” It is not easy to imagine a more 
grotesque contrast of criticism in the same 
rson. 

It is possible, as Dr. Tregelles hopes, that 
the Greek original of the Muratorian frag- 
ment may yet turn up, as the Greek of Her- 
mas has been recovered. As we have it, 
the fragment is one of the most signal in- 
stances of the truth that the value of things 
as evidence is often ludicrously in inverse 
proportion to the value of the things in 
themselves. It is a curious instance of the 
seeming accidents of literature and of the 
capricious fate attending the evidence of 
the greatest things, that one of the most 
important documents connected with the 
literary history of the New Testament 
should be an ill-written and bungling ex- 
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tract from a clumsy translation, turning up 
in the aimless collections of an ignorant 
eommonplace-book-maker of the eighth cen- 
tury. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


From The Spectator. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE DIES IRZ. 


Tue controversy which has appeared, 
artly in these columns, and partly in letters 
to the’Pall Mall Gazette, on the subject of 
the originality which Mr. Gladstone lately 
attributed to Sir Walter Scott’s “ Hymn 
for the Dead” in the Lay of the Last Min- 


strel, seems to us to derive its chief interest |* 


less from the question directly at issue, than 
from the remarkable contrast to which it in- 
troduces us between the Dies Ire itself and 
the use which Sir Walter made of it. We 
cannot help holding so far with those who 
assailed Mr. Gladstone’s criticism, that we 
think he greatly overrated Scott’s general 

tical genius, and yet we hold with him 
that this hymn is almost entirely original. 
The true test, we think, of so great a writer 
as Sir Walter Scott’s acclimatization, if one 
may so speak, in any one department of 
literature, is the degree to which the spe- 
cial form to which he submits his genius 
sees to stimulate or to cramp its power. 
Compare Goethe’s dramatic power when he 
writes in prose and when he writes in verse, 
and you will see at once the immense gain 
to him of the poetic form. It seems to us 
just the reverse with Sir Walter. No one, 
we think, will assert that, had Scott written 
ouly his poems, his name could possibly have 
attained anything like the eminence which 
it must still have had, had he never written 
@ poem, but been known only by his prose 
fictions. The truth is that the poetical form 
in many directions simply cramped and 
paralyzed him. Verse stimulated what we 
may call the heroic side of his imagination ; 
it added to the rapidity and the vigour of 
his narrative; it increased the rhetorical 
force of his declamation ; it set a rude music 
to the rough gallop of his Border chiefs; it 
lent a strong effect of light and shadow to 
his free bold sketches of Highland or Low- 
land scenery; but it entirely eclipsed his 
great dramatic power, and his rich free 
humour; it turned him from one of the 
most real into one of the most vaguely 
ideal of romance-writers; it obliterated 
his wonderful power of giving at once 
splendour and minutely life-like finish to his- 
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toric portraits; it banished all subtlety from 
his style. Think of Scott’s empty romantic 
picture of James Fitz-James, and think of 
what the same writer would have made of 
him had he been the subject of a novel, 
— compare this empty picture, for example, 
with the lustrous splendour of his delusive 
but still magnificent portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots in The Abbot. Compare Roderick 
Dhu in the Lady of the Lake with the pic- 
ture of Rob Roy’s fierce, shrewd, humorous 
cunning in the novel of that name. No one 
can avoid seeing for a moment that Sir 
Walter Scott’s verse was a medium for only a 
very small part, and this, too, the least power- 
ful part, of his creative genius. As he him- 


self said in the fine verses to Erskine at the 
beginning of the third canto of Marmion : — 


“ For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A self-willed imp, a grandame’s child ; 
But, half a plague and half a jest, 
Was still endured, beloved, caressed. 
For me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conned task ? 
Nay, Erskine, nay — on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 
But freely let the woodbine twine, 
And leave untrimmed the eglantine. .... 
Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 
Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale.” 


Whatever Sir Walter Scott’s rank as a 
poet, there can be little doubt that his verse 
was a far too inelastic medium for his great 
artistic powers. You might as well try to 
turn the Frith of Forth into the bed of a 
Highland torrent, as embody Scott’s great 
creative art in the limits of that rugged, 
galloping verse which has little or no organ- 
ie structure in it, no rest, no growth of sep- 
arate detail, no capacity for interior delica- 
cies of structure. The wash of the sea, the 
sleep of the sunshine, the sighing of the wind, 
the flowering of sweet blossoms, have no re- 
flection in Sir Walter’s hasty, roughshod 
verse. It is full of an eager human, or 
rather equestrian movement, but has little 
play, and no still depths. 

But as regards Sir Walter Scott’s special 
appropriation of the Dies Ire to the hymn 
sung by the monks on occasion of the pil- 
grimage undertaken for the soul of the wiz- 
ard Michael Scott, we must say that the 
completeness of the transformation can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is not so much 
that, of the twelve lines of this short hymn, 
we do not think more than four can in any 
sense have been borrowed from, or even 
suggested by, the Dies Ira, but still more, 
that the whole movement and mood of the 
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hymn is completely metamorphosed. The 
Latin Dies Ire, as we shall show presently, 
has a long, slow, meditative motion of its 
own, proper to the strictly individual mood 
of the spirit whose vision it is supposed to 
embody ; it is strictly an act of private de- 
votion, a soliloquy cast in the school of the 
Augustinian theology, and carefully adapted 
to reduce the individual soul to complete 
despair, and then cast it in passionate trust 
on the love and mercy of the Redeemer. 
Its movement is almost exactly that of 
Tennyson’s Two Voices, — each stanza being 
a triplet, —a metre curiously effective for 
the purpose of religious meditation, as our 
own great poet perceived. But Sir Walter 
Scott’s “‘ Hymn for the Dead” has the fer- 
vent clang of a chorus of many voices in it, 
realizing, in common for all awestruck 
hearts, the awful catastrophe of the univer- 
sal judgment, and pouring out one united 
cry for mercy. Nor is this all. It would 
be a great mistake to ignore the place of 
this hymn in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
It is sung by the monks, as we have said, on 
occasion of the pilgrimage to implore rest 
for the soul of the great wizard, who is sup- 

d to be still haunting the earth. It im- 
mediately follows, and is evidently intended 
to stand in the relation of a sort of religious 
pendant, or rather superincumbent, to the 
preternatural event in Branksome Hall, 
when the elfish page is snatched away 
amidst the crash of the elements. The dirge 
of judgment is specially elaborated to recall 
the lightning flash and rolling thunder 
which had so lately struck with awe the 
characters of the tale, and to remind us how 
vastly the imaginary terrors of the imagin- 
ary magician fall short of the sublimer catas- 
trophe, which he, like all men, is delineated 
in prophetic vision as certain one day to en- 
—. This was the scene in Branksome 

a 


“ Then sudden through the darkened air 
A flash of lightning came; - 
So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 
The castle seemed on flame. 
Glanced every rafter of the hall, 
Glanced every shield upon the wall, 
Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 
Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 
Fall through the guests’ bedazzled band 
Resistless flashed the levin-brand, 
And filled the hall with smouldering smoke 
As on the elfish page it broke. 
It broke with thunder long and loud, 
Dismayed the brave, appalled the proud ; 
From sea to sea the ’larum rung. 
At Berwick wall and at Carlisle 
To arms the startled warders sprung. 
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When ended was the dreadful roar, 
The elfish dwarf was seen no more.” 


That is the scene which is the immediate 
cause of the pilgrimage for Michael’s Scott’s 
soul, of which the poet says, — 


“« After such dreadful scene ’twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again,” 


—and, accordingly, instead of attempting 
this, he substitutes a brief description of the 
solemn, pilgrimage, closing with this hymn 
of judgment, in which the merely preterna- 
tural gloom and terror produced by the 
wizard’s power are completely merged and 
lost. No one can fail to see an intention of 
comparing the terrors of the legendary ma- 
gician with the greater terrors beheld by 
prophets as likely to beset all men, —in the 
elaboration given to the middle verse of this 
great chant : — 


“ HYMN FOR THE DEap. 


“ That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay # 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 


“ When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When louder vet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead, — 


“ Yet, on that day, that wrathful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away }” 


In the controversy about the originality of 
this hymn, every one has noted that the 
lines commencing the second verse, and sug- 
gested by the second Epistle of St. Peter, are 
completely new ; but so, in fact, are the last 
two lines of the same verse describing the 
thunder of the last trumpet, which are ut- 
terly different both in phrase and movement 
from those in the Dies Ire of which it is 
supposed that they are paraphrases. In 
truth, the verse is clearly intended to ¢ 

the preternatural flash and crack whic 

turned the guests in Branksome Hall so 
white with fear, by the grander terrors 
which all souls are one day to encounter, 
and to fix the imagination on the only re- 
fuge from such terrors, whether imaginary 
or real. In fact, we may say that the whole 





purpose of Scott in this fine hymn is to 
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adapt to this special purpose the prophetic 
vision of the last day, with its parting flame 
and rolling thunder, and the glimpses of the 
divine pity beyond. 

Now turn to the Dies Ire itself, of which 
we furnish as good a version as we are able, 
line for line, beside the original, — having 
departed from extreme literalness only when 
it seemed necessary to secure some approach 
to the spirit of the original. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


We do not copy the Dies Ire, of which 
“The Living Age” has lately contained 
translations. } 


Here there is absolutely no great scenic 
effect. The “shrivelling ” heavens are not 
here ; and there is nothing at all to corre- 
spond to the crash of doom in Scott’s — 


“* When louder yet and yet more dread 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead.” 


“Spargens mirum sonum” is a phrase of 
infinite gentleness. The trumpet sheds (lit- 
erally, “ sprinkles”) its music like a kind 
of vivifying light on the darkness of those 
far-distributed tombs. Sir Walter Scott’s 


lines, if intended as a translation, could not 
have been a completer failure, but evidently 


they were not so meant. The “ mirum so- 
num” was not “ wonderful” for its shock, 
but for its suasive coercion. It was of a sil- 
ver-toned trumpet that the writer was, we 
suspect, thinking, — of flute-like notes, not 
of what we call the “ crack of doom.” All 
the grand verses of this hymn are those 
which describe the love of the Saviour, and 
the agony of entreaty on the part of the 
sinner. There is no grand physical imagery 
about it. It begins with a meditative state- 
ment of the fact of a day of judgment, call- 
ing witnesses that the writer may the better 
realize it,—‘‘so David (i.e., the Psalmists) 
and the Sybil agree in asserting. Nothing 
could be more characteristic than this sign 
of the mood of individual meditation in 
which the whole is cast. Scott could not 
have put this line into his psalm without 
spoiling his drift altogether. Then the 
writer realizes what dread will fall on him 
when the time comes, when the trumpet 
breaks the silence of the tomb, and by an 
invisible compulsion charms all before the 
judgment-seat. Then, for the first time, he 
gets sublime, not at the physical grandeur 
of the scene, but at the stupefaction of Na- 
ture and Death at a resurrection of the crea- 
ture, —“ Mors stupebit et Natura.” It is 
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his first grand touch, — unless the very gen- 
tleness of the last trumpet, the “spargens 
mirum sonum,” be itself a grand touch. 
Then the Bible is cited in a singularly pro- 
saic verse as the record of revealed wisdom 
by which man shall be tried. The revela- 
tion of all secret sins follows, and as a con- 
sequence the helplessness of the sinner who 
should choose to be judged by his works. 
Then comes the grandest stanza of the 
whole, hinging entirely on the faith that 
God alone can justify, and even He perhaps 
only those who are predestined to salva- 
tion, — 


“ Rex tremende majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis ! ” 


This terse and majestic and intense verse is 
the very key of the whole hymn. It isan in- 
dividual appeal on the part of an individual 
soul which les been following up slowly the 
whole train of thought connected with the 
scene in which it will have to play a part. 
And thus realizing that Christ’s will to save 
is his only hope, the writer goes on to draw 
out a personal appeal to Christ why He 
should not lose even this single grain of His 
possible harvest. Was it not Christ’s love 
for each individual sinner that brought Him 
down from heaven to earth, that moved 
Him to wander over the earth where He 
had nowhere to lay His head, that inspired 
Him when he sat weary by the well of Sa- 
maria, that led Him to bear His cross and 
endure his passion? Should such acts as 
these fail of their effect, even in the case 
of the worst of sinners who desires to be 
saved? The writer hopes nothing from his 
own prayers, but much from the love shown 
in the pardon of such sinners as Mary Mag- 
delene and the thief upon the cross. The 
whole tenor of the hymn is one of personal 
appeal, of loving devotion, of humble con- 
trition. When it is grandest it is sweetest, 
and contains least of physical imagery. It 
winds its long path of meditative Augustinian 
piety from the beginning to the close with- 
out a single peal of thunder like that of 
Sir Walter Scott’s second verse. As it 
seems to us, no poems — so equally fine of 
their kind — could be cast in more different 
styles, or express more different moods of 
poetry, than Sir Walter Scott’s “ Hymn for 
the Dead,” intended evidently as a fitting 
close to the legendary terrors of Michael 
Scott’s sorcery, and the Dies Ire, by which 
it was avowedly suggested. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
DAVID GARBICK.* 


Ix the familiar group of statesmen, wits, 
authors, and artists who represent the intel- 
lectual activity of England between 1740 
and 1780 there is no more prominent or 
agreeable figure than that of David Garrick. 
It is continually passing before us in the 
correspondence of Walpole and Gray, in 
the memoirs of Cumberland, Madame D’Ar- 
blay, and Hannah More ; and it is his name 
and doings which lend the chief interest to 
the biographies of Macklin, Mrs. Bellamy, 
Tate Wilkinson, and others of his stage 
contemporaries. In Boswell’s ‘“ Johnson” 
he is a conspicuous figure. In Boswell’s 
very first interview with his hero, his igno- 
rance of Johnson’s strangely inverted love 
for the actor, which was constantly venting 
itself in splenetic sallies against him, but 
would never listen with patience to a word 
said in disparagement of him by another, 
drew down upon the future biographer one 
of those surly rebuffs of which he was after- 
wards to have so many. “ What do you 
think of Garrick?” said Johnson to Tom 
Davies, who was by. “ He has refused me 


an order to the play for Miss Williams, be- 


cause he knows the house will be full, and 
that an order would be worth three shil- 
lings.” Garrick had given the lady a free 
benefit at his theatre a few years before, by 
which she had realized two hundred pounds. 
“Oh, Sir,” broke in the fussy Scotchman, 
not dreaming how little Johnson meant by 
this sally, “I cannot think Mr. Garrick 
would grudge such a trifle to you.” “Sir,” 
said Johnson, turning upon him with a stern 
look, “ I have known David Garrick longer 
than you have done ; and I know no right 
you have to talk to me on the subject.” 
The incident was typical. All through 
Boswell’s book Garrick’s name provokes 
Johnson’s sarcasm, if other people praise ; 
or kindles his praise, if other people censure. 
Which of the two was genuine we very soon 
discover. Johnson never quite forgave his 
old pupil and friend for a success so much 
more rapid and, in a worldly sense, more 
brilliant than his own. The latent grudge 
found its way to the surface every now and 
then, in such sneers as “ What! respect a 
player!” “ Feelings, pooh! Punch has no 
feelings.” When he contrasted his own so- 
cial position, and unattractive person and 


* The Life of David Garrick; from Original 
Family Papers, and numerous Published and Un- 
ublished Sources. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., 
‘.S.A., Author of “The Life of Sterne,” ‘ The 
Dear Girl,” &c. 2 vols. London : Tinsley Brothers, 
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manners, with those of the handsome and 
vivacious actor to whom not England only 
but Europe was continually offering up in- 
cense, whose society was courted by the 
ablest and best men and most gifted and 


| beautiful women of the time, who had 


achieved wealth by his own unaided efforts, 
and graced it by the refinement of his tastes 
and the bounteousness of his hospitality, 
some soreness at the contrast was only hu- 
man. But Johnson loved the man in his 
heart, and in his better moods did him full 
justice. The pity is that the instinct for 
detraction, which unluckily makes so many 
of us remember a man’s virtues less vividly 
than his faults, or what are said to be his 
faults, has caused his sarcasm on Garrick to 
be more often quoted than his praise. 

Of his powers as an actor, or indeed of 
what powers go to make a great actor, 
Johnson was clearly no judge. To him an 
actor was a mere declaimer of other people’s 
words —“ a fellow, sir, who claps a hump 
on his back and a lump on his leg, and cries 
‘I am Richard the Third.’” So little dis 
crimination had he that he found “a fine 
airy vivacity ” in the Sir Harry Wildairs of 
a country player whom Garrick pronounced 
“as insufferably vulgar a ruffian as ever 
trod the boards.” The opinion of such a 
critic on Garrick’s or any other person’s 
acting is of course worthless. But when he 
comes to speak to us of the man and the 
writer, we listen with respect. “ Garrick’s 
prologues and epilogues,” he tells us, “ are 
incomparable.” “ Dryden has written pro- 
logues superior to any that David Garrick 
has written; but David Garrick has written 
more good prologues than Dryden has 
done.” Again, what was the opinion of 
this great master of the art of talking of 
Garrick’s gifts in the same way ? “ Garrick’s 
gaiety of conversation has delicacy and ele- 
gance.” “ He is the first man in the world 
for sprightly conversation.” And, in a con- 
versation with Mrs. Siddons, reported by her 
brother John Kemble — where, for once, 
Johnson did justice to Garrick as an actor, 
saying that “ a true conception of character, 
and natural expression of it, were his dis- 
tinguished excellences ” — he concluded with 
the remark, “ But, after all, madam, I 
thought him less to be envied on the stage 
than when at the head of a table.” And 
what the character of his conversation in 
mixed society was Johnson also tells us. 
“Tt was gay and grotesque. It was a dish 
of all sorts, but all good things.” We may 
set these details against his occasional sple- 
netic allusions to his lively friend’s buffoon- 
ing. When the “abridgment of all that 
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was pleasant in man ” was sleeping in West- 
minster Abbey, Johnson said of him, “he 
was the cheerfullest man of his age”; and 
we know from other sources that his gaiety 
never went beyond “ the limits of becoming 
mirth” —that it was not. purchased, like 
Foote’s, and that of so many wits, by the 
loss of his own self-respect, or at the cost of 
pain to other people. 

So, too, when we hear of Garrick’s being 
meanly parsimonious, and some loose words 
of Johnson are quoted to support the charge, 
let us set against them such passages as 
these — “ Sir, I know that Garrick has giv- 
en away more money than any man that I 
am acquainted with, and that not from os- 
tentatious views.” “Garrick was a very 
good man—a man who gave away freely 
money acquired by himself.” More conclu- 


‘sive than all upon this and many other | i 


—— where Garrick’s character was chief- 
y assailed by his detractors, are the words 
which Reynolds puts into Johnson’s mouth 
in that admirable Imaginary Conversation 
between him and Gibbon, which Croker says 
Sir George Beaumont told him was not 
invention, but the substance of what Rey- 
nolds had heard Johnson say in many con- 
versations. ‘ That he loved money, nobody 
will dispute. Who does not? But if you 
mean, by /oving money, that he was parsimo- 
nious to a fault, sir, you have been misin- 
formed! To Foote, and such scoundrels, 
who circulated these reports, to such _profli- 
gate spendthrifts, prudence is meanness, and 
economy is avarice.” Precisely so. It was 
just by Foote and others of his class, who 
iad made frequent appeals to him for money 


in large sums, and not made them in vain, 
that Garrick was slandered for meanness 


and avarice. None knew this better than 
Johnson and Reynolds; and with two such 
vouchers for his liberality, let Macklin, 
Foote, Murphy, and the like say their worst 
of him, the ultimate verdict is certain to be 
in his favour. 

Johnson in many ways had reason to 

ak well of Garrick. In his prosperity, 

e successful actor and manager had a warm 
heart and hand for the poor scholar with 
whom he had come up to London to seek 
their fortunes; Johnson, to use his own 
mocking phrase, with twopence halfpenny 
in his pocket, and Garrick with three half- 
pence in his. Among his first acts as man- 
ager was to bring out his friend’s Irene, that 
most perfect specimen of what Johnson 
meant when he spoke of plays in which 


Declamation roared, while passion slept ; 
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and not only did he bring it out, but he lent 
his own great name and genius to the second 

art in the piece. Nor did Garrick ever 
ose his early admiration for his old precep- 
tor. Very pleasant is the picture Boswell 
gives of his bustling about him with a kind 
of filial fondness at the Literary Club, and 
flattering the old man’s pride with a subtle 
deference of homage. In this there was no 
servility, for, well as he knew how free 
Johnson at times made with his name, he 
could bear such passing slights for the sake 
of the old times and the core of true regard 
for him which he well knew to be in the 
heart of a man whose genius and worth 
threw all his foibles into the shade. Nor 
could this deference be otherwise than most 
grateful to Johnson; for here was a man of 
se naeaggyen genius, with fame, fortune, 
influence, and troops of friends at his com- 
mand, throwing off all airs of superiority, if 
he had any, and placing himself humbly 
among the foremost of his admirers. People 
accused Garrick of being prone to play off 
too much the airs of a prosperous man. 
Such accusations successful men, however 
humble, are sure to provoke from the unsuc- 
cessful. One who knew human nature so 
well as Johnson could not fail to take a 
juster view of Garrick’s demeanour. “ If all 
this good fortune,” he said, “ had happened 
to me, I should have had a couple of fellows 
with long poles walking before me, to knock 
down everybody that stood in my way. 
Consider, if all this had happened to Cibber 
or Quin, they’d have jumped over the moon. 
Yet Garrick speaks to us.” Yes, dearly in 
his heart did that strange medley of noble- 
ness and weakness love his Davie. When 
Davie died, a great piece of sunshine disap- 
peared from Johnson’s life. Better than 
the fine panegyric which he wrote of him a 
few months after that event, that it had 
“ eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impov- 
erished the public stock of harmless pleas- 
ure” — more convincing to our hearts of the 
high qualities as a man which he knew to 
have distinguished him who had never been 
less to him than the admiring friend of the old 
Edial days —is the picture shown to us in 
these words of Cumberland : —“T saw old 
Samuel Johnson standing beside his grave 
at the foot of Shakespeare’s monument, and 
bathed in tears.” Burke was there too, and 
showed no less emotion. 

The reputation of Garrick is in a measure 
unique. He sprang at once to the very 
summit of his profession, without previous 
training or experience. From his childhood 
he had been fond of the theatre, and, like 
most boys who are so, he had appeared in 
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pearance than ever anybody did with twen- 
ty years’ practice ; and, good God, what will 
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private theatricals. But his instinct as an | 
artist was too true to admit of his going 


deeply into such amateur trifling. He stud- 
ied the living stage and its professors, and 
learned from their violation of truth and na- 
ture what at least it behoved him to avoid, 
before he could hope to realize the dream of 
histrionic greatness which haunted his youth. 
After afew trial performances at Ipswich, 
he appeared at Giffard’s Theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields as Richard the Third, and next 
morning awoke and found himself famous. 
The genius of the young actor took the town 
by storm. Dukes by the dozen, all the 
leaders of fashion, even Cabinet Ministers, 
drove down from the West-end to an ob- 
secure street in the City to see this great 
master of the passions. Pope himself came 
out to see him. “I saw,” says Garrick, “ our 
little poetical hero, dressed in black, seated 
in a side-box near the stage, and viewing me 
with a serious and earnest attention. His 
look shot and thrilled like lightning through 
my frame, and I had some hesitation in pro- 
ceeding, from anxiety and from joy. As 


Richard gradually blazed forth, the house 
was in a roar of applause, and the conspiring 
hand of Pope showered me with laurels.” 
Well might the young actor’s heart leap 
when he saw the deep ons 


eyes of the 
poet riveted upon him! Garrick worshipped 
genius; and here to judge him had come 
the, to him, most notable man of his time, 
the man who had moreover been familiar 
with his great predecessors, Betterton and 
Booth. What that judgment was is hap- 
pily upon record. “That young man never 

ad his equal as an actor, and he will never 
have a rival.” The old actors tried to sneer 
at the youth who was teaching the town that 
nature and the stage need not of necessity 
be divorced. “ This,” said Quin, “is the 
wonder of a day ; Garrick is a new religion ; 
the people follow him as another Whitefield, 
but they will soon return to church again.” 
But they did not return; and Garrick, great 
in epigram as in acting, turned the tables 
upon Quin by some happy lines, of which 
these have become proverbial : — 


When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not heresy, but reformation. 


His success was something to which his ri- 
vals were not likely to be soon reconciled. 
But the great tragic actress, Mrs Porter, 
who had left both the stage and London, and 
could afford to be candid, may be believed 
when, having come up to town tosee the new 
star, she said of him to a friend: —“ He is 
born an actor, and does more at his first ap- 





he be in time ?” 

Such success might well have turned any 
head. It did not turn Garrick’s. He had 
both the modesty of true genius, which al- 
ways sees before it a higher ideal than it 
reaches, and its patience, which spares no 
pains to rise nearer to its ideal. In this he 
stood alone among all the actors of his time, 
and by this he realized the anticipations both 
of Pope and Mrs. Porter. He knew well 
that no art demands a wider range of ac- 
complishments, a more certain command of 
resources, than the actor’s. The great player 
is called on to express 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Which stir this mortal frame. 


Voice, feature, action, are all subject to the 
strictest scrutiny. There are no second 
thoughts, no retouches. The right key must 
be struck at once, or failure ensues. No 
amount of practice will effect this if the in- 
ner nature of the artist has not been 
brought by culture to the point at which 
grace becomes instinctive, and passion in its 
wildest moods subordinated to an intuitively 
controlling taste. As Garrick wrote in 1764 
to the young actor Powell, who had led the 
business at Drury Lane with brilliant success 
during his absence on the Continent : — 
“The famous Baron of France used to say 
that ‘ an actor should be nursed in the lap 
of queens,’ by which he meant that the best 
accomplishments were necessary to form a 
great actor.” He had proved the truth of 
this in his own practice, and the same cul- 
ture which secured his pre-eminence on the 
stage brought lim wealth and influence, for 
it made him prudent in bis habits, skilful in 
the management of his theatre, and a loved 
and welcome guest wherever he went. 
Nothing, indeed, strikes us as more remark- 
able in Garrick than his industry. Placed 
at the age of twenty-four at the very top of 
his profession ; courted and caressed by so- 
ciety, of which, like all men who shine in it, 
he was fond ; constantly extending his range 
of parts; with the management of a great 
theatre on his shoulders, and all the toil, anx- 
iety, and irritation which that entails — nor 
was ever manager so worried as he by the 
insolence of authors and the jealous suscepti- 
bilities of actors — Garrick found time to 
write farces, to recast plays, to compose in- 
numerable prologues, epilogues, and vers de 
société, and to keep up an immense corre- 
spondence, while at the same time he seems to 
have been as well read in the literature of Eu- 
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rope as other men who had little to do but to 
read. He gathered round him a fine library, 
the catalogue of which is still sought after by 
bibliopoles, and showed his genuine appre- 
ciation of our great drama by making the 
magnificent collection of old plays, now in 
the British Museum, to which Charles Lamb 
was mainly indebted for his Specimens. 
Fine libraries are formed by men who never 
read, but that Garrick’s was formed, not for 
fashion’s sake, but from a genuine love of lit- 
erature, there is,ample proof in his corre- 
spondence. Quick as were his powers, the 
amount of work gone through by him indi- 
cates a method and economy of time rarely 
combined with sensibility of temperament 
and vivacity of disposition like his. The 
wear and tear of such a life must have been 
immense. It began to tell upon him compara- 
tively early. In January, 1757, when he had 
been only sixteen years on the stage, we find 
his friend Warburton — not then, but soon 
to be, a bishop— writing to him, “ Hark 
you, my friend! Do not your frequent in- 
dispositions say (whatever your doctors may 
think fit to do), Lusisti satis? Is it tanti 
to kill yourself in order to leave a vast deal 
of money to your heirs?” As years went 
on the indispositions did not grow less fre- 

uent, nor the work lighter. But Garrick 
ought on manfully, doing his best for the 
public and his own profession, and very 
often sorely tried by both, but still, as John- 
son said, “ the cheerfullest man of his age.” 
He quitted the stage before any decay of his 
powers was perceptible; but the disease 
which a greater parsimony of his energies 
might have averted had taken fatal hold of 
his fine constitution, and within three years 
of his last performance that busy brain was 
still, and the fire of those marvellous eyes 
was quenched. 

How much the toils of Garrick’s life were 
soothed, and his career prolonged, by the 
love of his charming wife it is easy to ima- 
ine. Her beauty Tives for us in ogarth’s 

ne picture now at Windsor Castle, which 
represents her stealing behind her husband, 
and catching his pen, as he pauses to fix the 
thoughts as they flash before his fancy. 
The picture was painted for Garrick, and 
the catalogue of his sale states that it rep- 
resents him writing his prologue to Foote’s 
farce of Taste. We can fancy him at that 
point where, in illustration of the virtuoso’s 
passion for the antique, he says, 


Their Venus must be old, and want a nose! 


when his reverie is broken by the saucy 
smile of as pretty a mouth and sweet a pair of 
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eyes as ever made a husband’s heart happy. 

ow worthy of his love the fair Eva Maria 
Violette was, we can gather from a thou- 
sand sources. They were never separated. 
Her presence made his doubly welcome 
wherever they went, for she had as much 
esprit and sweetness as beauty. Garrick’s 
friends were hers, and to the last he was 
lover as well as husband —Vheureux mari, 
as Madame Riccoboni writes — “ dont les re- 
gards lui disent sans cesse,I love you!” 
Even Foote, who respected nothing, and 
constancy in a hasten least of all, softens 
in writing of her and her husband. “ It 
has been my misfortune not to know Mrs. 
Garrick ; but from what I have seen, and 
all I have heard, you will have more to re- 
gret when either she or you die than any 
man in the kingdom.” She survived her 
lover-husband forty-three years, dying in 
October, 1822, at the age of eighty-nine, in 
the full possession of her faculties, and room 
was found for her in Westminster Abbey, 
beside her “ dear Davie.” 

It is the life of this man that Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald — having, it appears, performed 
a similar office for Sterne — has undertaken 
to write. That there was room fora good 
life of Garrick there can be no doubt. The 
memoirs by Murphy and Davies, valuable 
so far as they go, are both imperfect; and 
the sketch Gy Boaden prefixed to the two 
bulky quartos of Garrick’s Correspondence 
published in 1831, though excellent in many 
respects, is somewhat meagre, and fails in 
turning to due account the valuable mate- 
rials which lay ready to the writer's hands, 
in the letters to which it forms the introduc- 
tion. From these and other scattered, 
though by no means recondite, sources of 
information the fullest light as to the man 
and the actor were to be drawn. But judg- 
ment, taste, a power of appreciating charac- 
ter, and of depicting it, with a special fa- 
miliarity with the men and manners of the 
time, and the history and usages of the stage, 
were required for the task. The subject 
was, moreover, worthy of all the pains that 
a careful and conscientious writer could 
give it, and of that nice finish in execution 
of which Garrick’s own performances were 
an example. In all these qualities Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s work is painfully deficient. 
He has appropriated all that is good in the 
works of Murphy, Davies, and Boaden in 
the most wholesale way, without skill in 
condensation, and very constantly without 
acknowledgment, and he has thrown to- 
gether, very confusedly, an immense quan- 
tity of miscellaneous materials from other 
sources, taking no pains to winnow what is 
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worthless or even fictitious from what is 
characteristic and authentic. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald shoots all kinds of rubbish upon his 
reader without mercy, and has manifestly 
never taken home to himself the wholesome 
axiom that the excellence of all books, 
and of biographies especially, lies quite as 
much in what the author does not write as 
in what he does. He suppresses nothing, 
not even himself. Nor does Mr. Fitzgerald 
fail only in the exercise of that discrimina- 
tion which we have aright to demand in a 
biographer dealing with copious materials 
which it is his duty to sift for his reader. 
His workmanship is slovenly in the last de- 
gree. For grace of style it would be idle 
to look in a writer of Mr. Fitzgerald’s class ; 
but some little regard to method and gram- 
mar might not have been too much toexpect. 
What is to be said of a man who could print 
such a passage as this? “ Here, too, was 
seen that wild and witty and drunken Dr. 
Barrowby, who after a jovial life had died 
the death that so often attends a jovial 
life.” Or this: — “He tried to get into 
the Royal Society, and when he was rejected, 
held up two old patrons, who had opposed, 
his admission, in the most outrageous manner.” 
We might fill columns with similar speci- 
mens of slipslop. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, like all weak writers, is 
very hard upon former biographers. He 
takes infinite pains to point out Murphy’s 
mistakes, which Boaden and others had 
pointed out before, as if the discovery of 


them were his own. He even accuses 
den of having made a most arbitrary se- 
lection in printing the Garrick correspond- 
ence, “ printing almost the least interesting, 
cutting up the letters, ofien suppressing the 
best portions and mistaking the sense.” This 
is a most serious charge, but Mr. Fitzgerald 
has not even attempted to support it by ev- 
idence. Wherein his book are these “ best 

rtions ?” where anything more interest- 
ing than the letters actually printed by Boa- 
den in 1831? Certainly not in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s volumes. Even in the sorry frag- 
ments of new matter which he prints, he, 
too, resorts to suppression of the most ab- 
surd kind. From a manuscript journal of 
Garrick’s grandfather he quotes the notice 
by the writer of the death of a brother, 
“ having suffered like a martyr with a re- 
tention.” A retention of what? “ Of 
urine,” says the original, of which a copy is 
before us ; but the fact was too gross for the 
squeamish taste of Mr. Fitzgerald! Why, 
then, quote the passage at all ? 

Without enthusiasm for his subject no 
man can write a good biography ; but unless 
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enthusiasm is controlled by judgment, biog- 
raphy degenerates into panegyric. So it 
has been with Mr. Fitzgerald. His portrait 
has no shadows. His avowed aim has been 
to show that his hero was “as great in Gar- 
rick as in Lear” —a very laudable one if 
discreetly pursued, and one with which we 
heartily sympathise. But here it has not 
been discreetly pursued. ‘“ Estne quis- 
quam, qui tibi purior, prudentior, humanior, 
officiosior, liberalior videatur ? ” might have 
been taken from Cicero’s speech tor Ros- 
cius as the motto of the book, for it is the 
question put to the reader all through these 
two bulky volumes with a very clumsy per- 
sistency. But Mr. Fitzgerald would have 
come much nearer his mark had he kept 
his enthusiasm in check by remembering 
Churchill’s warning, 


He hurts the most who lavishly commends. 


A PAPER in the Contemporary Review which 
calls for especial notice is that of Mr. Plumptre, 
the King’s College Professor of Theology. It 
is a curious attempt to dissect the party organ- 
ization of the Church of England, from the 
stand-point of one who professes to belong to 
neither. The oddest thing about it is that one 
who ought to be well-informed, makes no men- 
tion whatever of the great Anglican party 
which is represented by the main body of our 
bishops, clergy and laity, and which is notori- 
ously that of many of our leading Divines. 
They cannot certainly be included in the Broad 
or Low Church parties, and the only other party 
he gives us is the High Church, but then that 

arty is represented in Mr. Plumptre’s analysis 
b Dr. Pusey and the Tracts, by the Guardian, 

hristian Remembrancer, and Ecclesiastic in its 
better phase, by its ‘‘ more recent developments 
and cheaper organs ” in its later and worse. 
The Anglican party has never accepted that 
position, never “ treated the great work of the 
Reformation as an unlucky episode, ‘a limb 
badly set, which must be broken before it can 
be set right again ’”; never ‘‘ spoken and writ- 
ten as if the Anglican reformers were martyrs 
either for an opinion which was itself heretical, 
or through sheer stupid incapacity to perceive 
that their teaching and that of the Church of 
Rome were substantially identical.” As this 
party, beyond a doubt, represents the Reformers, 
and nearly all the Divines of any importance 
of whom the Church of England has boasted 
since, and as it has never accepted some of the 

rincipal points of the Tractarian theology and 
oudly repudiated their “‘ organs,” it is, we say, 
strange that the learned Professor should have 
quietly omitted all notice of it. Perhaps it 
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might be, one would think, that he was himself 
part of it, and that his reticence arose from a 
sort of misplaced modesty, but his vehement 
partiality for the Latitudinarians which comes 
out in every page forbids the assumption. This 
artiality has led him into some odd statements. 
t.is surely an unworthy trick to claim Bishop 
Butler as in‘any sense a parent of the Broad 
Church school. If ever there was a divine 
who would have been horrified at the modern 
principles of that school, it would have been 
the great author of the “ Analogy,” whose de- 
struction of Rationalism on its own premises 
is thus twisted to his discredit. oes the 
Professor really mean to let his friends “ as- 
sume the fallibility of the Bible and of the 
Church” ? Has he weighed the fact that the 
doctrine of the Atonement is held pretty much 
alike by High and Low Churchmen ? Has he 
any logical theory of the Divine relation to 
man, except what is Rationalistic, which will 
entitle him to throw such bitter scorn on the 
Bampton Lectures of 1858? Asa minor blun- 
der, does he really consider Leighton and Bax- 
ter as the representatives of the “ Puritan tra- 
dition” ? They were of a much higher stamp ; 
representatives of Presbyterianism, no doubt, 
but that was a very different thing. In short, 
we are sorry for Mr. Plumptre’s reputation that 
he should have undertaken a task so much 
beyond his strength as an analysis of Church 
parties ; and still more sorry to see how much 
he is identified with the worst of them. His 
ego | at the prospect of the whole edu- 
cation of the country getting into the hands 
of the Broad Churchmen is perhaps one of the 
most painful parts of his article. With him it, 
is “ matter for rejoicing ” ; but it is fair to say 
that his joy is founded on the mistake we have 
already exposed, that no other teachers are 
sessile but those of the school of the Record 
or the Church Times. All who are not of 
these schools are with him comprehended in the 
“ Broad Church” school, with those who from 
“Dr. Arnold downwards have been prominent 
in the work of educational progress.” What 
can we say of such an analysis of the Church 
of England of to-day ! — London Churchman. 


TO MY NOSE. 


Knows he, who never took a pinch, 
Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows ? 
Knows he the titillating joy 

That my nose knows? 


O Nose! Iam as proud of thee 

As any mountain of its snows ; 

I gaze on thee and feel that pride 
A Roman knows. 





HEAR! 


“HEAR! HEAR!” 


“ Dr. H. R. Smith, of Louisville, claims to have 
established the truth of the theory that animals 
found in the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky are not 
only without a trace of the optic nerve, but are also 
— of the sense of hearing.” — American 

aper. 


In old Kentucky’s Mammoth Caves, 
All things that owe their birth and rearing 
To those recesses, dark as graves, 
Are born without the sense of hearing. 
With such strange sounds one’s ears are torn, 
I sometimes think it had been lucky, 
Had I within your shade been born, 
Oh, Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky ! 


When men on politics declaim, 
And yet know naught at all about ’em, 
And prose for hours in language tame, 
Or, having strong opinions, shout ’em. 
When at all Governments on earth 
They rush in manner run-a-macky, 
I wish that you,had given me birth, 
Oh, Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky ! 


At concerts where the public’s pets 
Sing CLaRIBEL’s unmeaning twaddle, 
Or where shrill schoolgirls shrick duets 
In tones that pierce the thickest noddle, 
Or when a solo on the horn 
Some youth attempts, less skilled than plucky, 
I wish I had in you deen born, 
Oh, Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky ! 


And when my better-half begins 
Her catalogue of wrongs domestic, 
And makes the measure of my sins 
Acatelectic anapestic ; — 
I love you well, my precious wife, 
But sometimes I do wish, my ducky, 
That I could say I first saw life 
In Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky ! 


So many sounds one’s hearing vex, 

Loud, long, lugubrious, deep, or shrilly, 
And with discordant noise perplex 

One’s brains, until they drive one silly ; 
That oft I cry, ‘‘ How blest is he, 

How far beyond his fellows lucky, 
Who boasts his natal spot to be 

The Mammoth Caverns of Kentucky!” 


— Fun. 





